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is remarkable that, at the 


« Girondins put himself to death, afer having 


~ 


able, they are often found completely isolated 


__—« fix your attention; but on some of the facts 
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most. irreligious period itself, of our first revolu- 
tion, suicide was less favourably regarded than 
at present. @A single one of the twenty-two 


heard. the revolutionary tribunal’s sentence of 
condemnation, while the rest submitted to mount 
the scaffold. Nor did the men of tetror kill 
themselves. On the morning of the 9th Ther- 
midor, when the victory of the Convention over 
the Commune had been secured, they waited 
the strokes of theiradversaries, “At the sound 
of approaching steps,” says M. Lamartine, 
‘* Lebas, armed with two pistols, presented one 
of them to Robespiérre, conjuring him to put 
himself to death. Robespi¢rre, Saint Just, 
Couthon, had refused to shoo! themselves, pre- 
ferring to die by the hand of their enemies. 

Seated passively round the table in the hall of 
Egalitéy they listen to the ascending noise, 
look at the door, await their fate.” Certain his- 
torians have asserted that Robespi¢rre broke his 
jaw with a pistol-shot. That is °n error; he 
received that wound from a gendarm, named 
Méda. 

_ The opinion which justifies suicide, therefore, 
has gained, rather than lost ground, in the 
course of sixty ‘years. They sometimes go so 
far as to connect with voluntary death, I know | 
not what sort of virtue, and what means of re- 
lief, The journals, some weeks ago, quoted the 
Jetter of a woman who killed herself, because 
she had been the occasion of a young man’s 
committing suicide, who loved her, and who 
had destroyed himself through vexation for not 
having the means of gratifying the expensive 
tastes of his sweetheart. ‘ Impute my death to 
nobody,” said she, * it is an expzation, a volun- 
tary reparation. He loved me, and voluntarily 
put gn end to his life, because he could not 
make me happy. It would be a crime and a | 
meanness to survive him. I go to rejoin him. 
«+. 4 Now I expiate ali my faults by a volun- 
tary death. It is not meanness in me; it is 
expiatory resolution!” .... 

Itie always with regret that I fix the atten- 
tion of your readers on the sins of my people. 
But it is so interesting to observe this people, 
‘and they bear at present, with so great a weight 
on the destinies of the world, that I think it 
duty to furnish information on this subject, as a 
moral study, and at the same time, as a salu- 
tary. warning to the nations. As for the rest, 
that very promptness of decision, that unsettled 
and dexterous energy, which characterize the 
French in evil, characterize them also in good, 
and will become, with them, the principle of 
numerous and truly elevated acts of voluntary 
self-sacrifice. These &f6 found more especially 
‘among the popular classes, and, what is remark- 


from every religious idea. In France, particu- 
arly in Paris, the people are admirable for 
their devotedness to the people, and the poor 
prove full of resources for coming to the assist- 
ance of the poor. 

My reflections have been drawn to this sub- 
ject, this week, by a public meeting of the 
French Academy, at which M. St. Marc Girar- 
din gave an account of acts of courage and 
charity which, this year, merited the premtums 

Of virtue, established by M. de Monthyon. This 
Institution, which I think I mentioned to you 
some years ago, is respectable for its object ; 
but it is easy to perceive how dangerous it is, 
in regard to the periodical, public, and foreseen 
recompense provided for deeds of virtue, which 
lose their character in looking for compensation, 
praise, and publicity. Be this as it may, it is 
not on the Institution that I intend at present to 


which it has brought to light, and which are 
selected from a great many others.* I relate 
them in the very terms, (only abridged,) used 
by the sprightly reporter. 

“Joseph Désiré Looten is a simple sluice- 
keeper (or lock-keeper) at Dunkirk. His father, 
a sluice-keeper, like himself, has saved the lives 
of forty-five persons. The son, not yet forty 
years old, has saved fifty-two. It is true, he 
began early, at the age of fourteen. In the 
number of those whom he has saved, there are 
some whose names he does not remember ; but 
this, sometimes, was the fault of those whom 
he rescued from death, who, in the bustle of 
deliverance, forget to tell their deliverer their 
name. He would have preferred knowing it, 
for it is the only recompense he wished to re- 
‘ceive. Ona single occasion, in 1829, the ad- 
ministration caused an order for fifty francs, to 
be given him, which he accepted for the sake 
of making, immediately, a gift of it to a poor 
Dunkirk labourer, named David, then sick at 
Paris, With these fifty francs, David made his 
way back to Dunkirk, to find his wife and 
children, At Dunkirk, Looten is a sort of popu- 
lar Providence, Somebody falls into the water ; 
every one immediately calls for Looten. He is 
not only known to be intrepid, but moreover, he is 
thought to be lucky; he has so often succeeded ! 
he has done this for so long a time! and his 
father did it before him !—a touching effect of 
the devotedness, which, never hesitating a mo- 
ment, passes for lucky in the eyes of the crowd, 
who do not understand that Looten has go 
lucky a hand, only because he has an ever 
ready-heart, 

‘«¢ Mary Lubet, at Hagetmann, in the Depart- 
ment of the-Landes, is a poor domestic, who, 
since 1825, has taken care of and nursed her 
master and mistress, they having become poor 
aod infirm, Her, mistress is silly, her master 
helpless; and almost an idiot; the son of these 
two poor distempered people is epileptic, and the 


Pie this year, awarded two premi- 
ums—the ‘first, of five thousand francs, the second, 


of three thousand—three medals of the first class, 
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and twelve of the second. 
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Whole of this” afflicted family has, for watchful 
eare @nd.svpport, nothing but the charity of 
Mary Lubet—a charity as ingenious as it is in- 
defatigable. When all her resources were ex- 
hausted, Mary had recourse to public charity; 
but she applied to the former friends and clients 
of her master, who was a subaltern surgeon in 
the service, that the assistance she obtained, 
might have the appearance of the reward of 
some old services, Sats 

‘¢ Marietta Huchet for more than fifteen year 
had acted as the sister-hospitaller of the village 
of Vieillevigne, (Lower Loire.) She com- 
menced her apprenticeship of benevolent action 
by taking care of her infirm mother, and by 
nurturing, in years of scarcity, the four chil- 
dren of one of her brothers, who had fallen into 
a state of want. Furthermore, she devoted 
herself to nursing the sick villagers. Whoso- 
ever may be suffering at Vieillevigne, has a 
right to the cares of the sister-hospitaller. She 
is weak, she is poor, she has need of labouring 
for her livelihood; but when the business in 
hand is, to help the sick and infirm, she finds 
every thing that she has not—strength and 
health, time, medicaments, linen, victuals. A 
physician of the place, who has known her 
almost from her infancy, said :—‘ She is every- 
where; I cannot step at night into the houses 
of the poor, without finding her beside their 
bed.” Marietta has real charity—that which 
voluntarily forgets the sin, in order to pay at- 
tention to the suffering sinner. Always virtu- 
ous herself, she avails herself of the respect 
which her character inspires to show compas- 
sion to the fallen of her own sex and their help- 
less offspring. 

“Augustina Laquitte, a tapestry-maker at 
Nantes, wrought zealously, designing, as she 
said, to lay up a little fortune for her old age, 
when her elder sister, a mother of a numerous 
family, (having had thirteen children, and hav- 
ing charge of an orphan nephew,) went to see 
Augustina at Nantes, informing her that she 


was compelled to give up the little traffic which 


she followed, without knowing what would be- 
come of her children, ‘Sell what thou hast, 
pay thy debts,’ said Augustina, ‘and come 
and live with me; we shall work together, we 
shall bring up the children, and | feel confident 
that God will not forsake us.’ The proposal 
was accepted, and the poor mother soon arrived 
at Augustina’s with six children and sixty francs, 
(the only remains of her fortune ;) but she had 
paid her debts, and for a resource, and for a 
Providence, she had her sister. The mother 
and her children found room around the table 
of the kind tapestry-worker, till one day, when 
it became necessary to squeeze a little closer 
together, in order to leave room at it for seating 
another sister with a child, whom Augustina 
likewise welcomed and supported. This bene- 


volent agency has continued for fifteen years. 


“At Rouve, (Department of Meurthe,) Eliza- 


beth Georges has also acted as the family- 
mother of her brothers and sisters, of her own 


mother herself, and of her father, and this for 
thirteen years. The father, for a long time 
sick, died in 1841; the mother survives, but she 
cannot leave her bed of affliction; and, finally, 
Elizabeth’s brother and sister have both been 
paralytic, since they were three years old. 
There is the family. But what of that! this 
family of physical sufferings, thanks to Eliza- 
beth, has experienced its joys. The father 
died while blessing his daughter, on whom the 
support of the family necessarily devolved ; the 
mother, on her bed of misery, prays for her 
kind guardian, and the two paralytics, not only 
fed and waited on by their sister, but gradually 
taught by her, have been enabled to make their 
first communion. 

‘*‘ Compassionate and generous souls seem to 
have the mastery of the bodies which they ani- 
mate. Helen Pichon, deaf and dumb from her 


birth, has devoted herself to the care of a poor 


idiot, her sister’s son, a great child now, of 
thirty-six years of age, and who must be nursed 
like a swaddled infant. Nothing disheartens 
her, nothing fatigues her; might I not even 
dare say, that these select souls are, as it were. 
attracted towards the greatest sufferers, and 
that there is a sort of miraculous harmony be- 
tween charity and misery? They who have 
most [of this affection] to give, draw nearest 
those who have the most to suffer. 

“Laroche, a waterman at Melun, received, 
in 1844, the medal which Government awards 
to those, who, by acts of courage and devoted- 
ness, have saved the life of their fellow men. 


Laroche has continued his generous work. 
Thus, in 1846, he saved a child of six years 
of age, which was swept away by the current, 
and on the point of perishing. At the moment 

the child fell into the river, Laroche, along with 

several watermen, was carrying the body of 

one of his comrades to the burying ground ; 

suddenly the cry arose: * Help! help! a child 

is drowning!’ 
the coffin for an instant: * Please wait for me, 
Mr. Le Curé,’ said he to the priest who accom- 
panied the body, ‘I have work there; it will 
be but the affair of a moment.’ 
fair of a moment it was. Thechild being saved, 
Laroche returned to bear the body to the grave- 
yard, not believing that a great act of devoted- 
ness excused him from even a minor duty, or 
rather, believing that in saving that child, he 
had-done nothing more than performed a duty.” 


On this, Laroche, laying down 


And but the af- 


M.St. Marc Girardin concluded his discourse 
with this touching reflection :—** These devoted 
and affectionate souls, who attend on the sick, 
who: provide for the orphan, who support the 
paralytic father or mother, who save a neigh- 
bour from death, who give devotedness the mas- 


‘tery over selfishness, compassion and assistance 


the upper hand of indifference and insulation— 
these kind souls, without knowing it, accom- 


plish the tell bezng of society, which is ignor- 


scientific tell us, that in mature there are inap- 
preciable forces, (so diminutive and hidden are 
they,) which, lasting and labouring always, sup. 


port the wondrous order of the material crea- 


tion, so, in a similar way, in the bosom of 
society, it is the small and hidden virtues, 


which, persevering in silence, never seek for. 


either noise or glory, keep the world in order, 
and, so to speak, watch for the preservation of 
the moral creation, under the care of God. 
When society renders homage to virtue, it often 
seems to imagine that it pays to morals a gen- 
teel compliment in good taste; it is not aware 
that it renders homage to its preservers, and 
that in showing its respect, it is only exhibiting 
its gratitude.” 

Yes, there are immense resources, even of a 
moral nature, in this noble nation. May it 
please God to bring them. to the foot of the 
cross of Jesus Christ, to multiply and sanctify 
them! 


might then accomplish in the world! 


WYOMING VALLEY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
The Delaware Water-Gap. 


In company with the young pastor of Strouds- 
burg, I visited the Delaware Water-Gap on 
Thursday, and spent the morning in strolling 
about, and gaining information. I afterwards 
learned there was an artificial water-fall, but 
there was no one to mention it, or to set it go- 
ing. Not being able to procure a boat or a 
guide till after dinner, we could not take the 
loftiest but more circuitous ascent on the Penn- 
sylvania side. Mr. Luke Broadhead, a brother 
of ** mine host” (who was himself absent,) was 
so obliging as to row us in a light batteau down 
the river, under the very shadow of the moun- 
tain, till we reached the southern extremity of 
the Gap. The river winds in the shape of the 
letter S. The view on the water was magnifi- 
cent. The season was, it is true, a fortnight 
too late for the highest enjoyment, and the trees 
were almost denuded; but there were some 
brown foliage, and evergreen hemlocks left, amid 
which the grey and naked crags frowned threat- 
eningly, like giant warders of the pass commis- 
sioned to repel the steps of an intruder. As all 
other tourists have made their visits in the green 
and leafy months of summer, it is well that one 
should be able to chronicle its autumnal phase. 
And there is a charm about travelfing in Octo- 
ber that other seasons cannot boast of. As 
Bryant sings, 

“Aye, thou art welcome, heaven’s delicious breath ! 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief, 

And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 

Wind of the sunny South! O still delay 

In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care, 

Journeying in long serenity away.” 

Landing on the Jersey side, we began to 
climb a steep and almost perpendicular buttress ; 
at least so it looked from the water. But the 
ascent was much easier than we expecied ; and 
a well defined path lent great aid, the loose 
stones of which it was composed, forming a sort 
of rude natural stairway, while the bushes and 
saplings to which we clung served as a balus- 
trade on each side. After some labour we 
reached a projecting cliff, out of which grew a 
pine-tree hanging over the butting precipice, 
which an adventurous youth had climbed and 
trimmed last summer, leaving only its topmost 
tuft. It forms a conspicuous mark from below. 
The feat was a daring one. 

The view from this point is very extensive. 
The whole mountain range is estimated at one 
thousand six hundred feet in height, and this 
particular position was twelve or fourteen hun- 
dred feet high. The Pennsylvania mountain 
intercepts the view directly in front ; but on the 
right, Pokono lifts its majestic crest on the dis- 
tant horizon, twenty-eight miles off; and to the 
left stretches a vast territory, wild and rude, 


dotted witha few farms, and mostly cfothed with 


oaks and chestnuts, embrowned with the hues 
of autumn. So great is the elevation, that con- 
siderable eminences beneath look like level 
ground. At our feet wound the placid Dela- 
ware, flashing in the sunshine, which, after a 
cloudy morning, broke out as gloriously, and as 
seasonably as that of Austerlitz. 

The declining sun warned us of the necessity 
of descending, and reluctantly we parted from 
the entrancing spectacle, casting 

“A longing, lingering look behind.” 

In the descent a grave misfortune befel the 
writer, Advancing with too adventurous a step, 
he lost sight both of his companions and the 
path, and became entangled among the loose 
rocks and bushes. In vain he shouted; the 
mountain echoes mockingly reverberated no- 
thing back but the sound of his own voice. To 
add to this mishap, an envious branch flew back 
in his face, and swept away his gold spectacles, 
a valued and valuable present, and buried them 
from sight for ever among the chaos of dead 
leaves. Whata predicament to be placedin! A 
stranger, alone, on the mountain side, a thousand 
feet from the bottom, in a spot whose ragged 
rocks were the notorious haunt of rattlesnakes, 
(now happily presumed-to be torpid,) having lost 
his way, his companions, and his eyes / and the 
sun meantime going down behind the hills! 
Nothing was to be done but to retrace his steps, 
no easy task! to a remembered point where 
they had last been together; and take a new 
latitude and departure. Afier clambering awhile, 
his shout was returned, and with no small labour 


and gratification he succeeded in rejoining 


them, and accomplishing his descent down “ the 
Fill Difficulty.” 

Sublime as this romantic gorge appears by 
day, a night view is not without its charms. 
On either side of the solitary chasm the gigantic 
mountains project their massive outline against 
the sky, while all beneath is impenetrable 
shadow. A mysterious obscurity mellows down 
both the rocky ledges, and the shaggy hemlocks. 
Still and motionless, they stand ‘‘visited all night 
by troops of stars,” and just overhead the Great 
Bear keeps his everlasting watch. The sinuosi- 
ties of the stream resemble the graceful bend of 
a lake, whose silvery bosom reflects the tremu- 
lous light of the luminaries above, and all is 
peaceful as the slumber of .infancy upon ils 
mother’s lap. 

There are not fewer than four notches in the 
Blue Ridge, or Kittatinny mountains. (The 
Indian name was Kan-ta-tin-chunk, or The 
Main Mountain. Chunk siguified Mountain, as 
Mauch-Chunk, or Bear Mountain.) They are 
the Water-gap, the Wind-gap, the Little-gap, 
and the Lehigh-gap. 

Of these the Water-gap is the most consider- 
able, and has attracted most attention. It has 
been termed “‘Chasmaticissimus,” in the local 
history of Mr. J. D. Rupp, (an exceedingly ap- 
propriate name for a writer who calls it, to use 
his own language, “a rupic mountain-mass,”’) 


O what a mission is that, which France. 


‘What has become of it ? 


lar semi-circular dips. 
well as the vastness of the mass to be disparted, 
precludes any idea of the stream having forced 
a passage through. It issupposed to have been 
once dammed up here, and that the waters of 
a lake, fifty miles in length, tumbled over a fall 
as high as Niagara, if not higher. But a 
Niagara of one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred feet, would bear but a trifling proportion to 
a mountain of one thousand six hundred feet 
high. If the erosive action of water had effected 
the disparting, what has become of the immense 
mass of material displaced, itself equal to a 
mountain? Let it be borne if mind shat the 
width at the base is ore thousand #¢et} at the 
summit two thousand. As the gorge extends 
two miles, it is estimated that 12,672,000,000 
cubic feet of matter must have been displaced. 
There is no appear- 
ance of any such immense debris in any direc- 
tion. It could not have filled up the channel of 
the river, for that is already sixty feet deep in 
the serpentine portion of it. It is evident, there- 
fore, that there must have been a violent and 
transverse dislocation of the mountain chain. 
The same earthquake which originally upheaved 
the entire range, was adequate to split and rend 
it in the four several gaps or notches before 
mentioned. It was not then the river that 
carved or ate out its way; but, on the contrary, 
having found a convenient channel split open 
for its passage, the superior torrent of waters, 
obeying the law which compels fluids to seek a 
level, naturally pursued its way through the 
opening. ‘This appears to my mind the simplest 
and most plausible explanation. 
theory be adopted, we cannot but have the most 
exalted conceptions of the stupendous and gigan- 
tic forces which must have been at work to pro- 
duce such grand results. Assuredly they indi- 
cate an Almighty finger; as Job sgys, .‘‘ He 
putteth forth his hand upon the rock; he over- 
turneth the mountains by the roots. He cutteth 
out rivers among the rocks; he bindeth the 
floods from overflowing.” Job xxviii. 9, 10. 

“ Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale, 

Who thy suniess deep in : 


Thou kingly spirit, throned among the hills, 
Thou great ambassador from earth to heaven ; 
Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sua, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God.” 


Route to Dover.—At the worse than heathen- 
ish hour of two in the morning, (the busy hea- 
then waited till the sun was up before they paid 


him their devoirs,) a stage-coach bore me away. 


from the truly hospitable parsonage of Strouds- 
burg. We were soon in the jaws of the Water- 
gap, skirting the base of the enormous moun- 
tain, with the stars shining above us, and the 
river sweetly sleeping below. A ferry boat 
conveyed us across to the Jersey shore. The 
morning was iniensely cold, ‘‘ the gt bit shrewd- 
ly,” a heavy black frost was on the ground, 
and we were in danger of contracting a rheu- 
matism for life. As the day advanced, we 
passed successively the opening glories of 
Blairstown, Johnsontown, Schooley’s, Mountain, 
with its cool sequestered shades, at this season 
desolate and forsaken; Waterloo, Alamucha, 
and the Alamucha Mountain, whence we had 
a magnificent view of the Blue Ridge and the 
Water-gap in the distance; Stanhope, with its 
depots of coal and lime, its barges drawn up, 
or let down an inclined plane, into the Morris 
Canal, its fields of rocks, and its acres of stag- 
nant water; the Suckasunny Plains, almost as 
extensive and level as the Newark Meadows, 
but having crops of wheat and apples, instead 
of salt hay and. mosquitoes; Dover, the termi- 
nus of the Morris and Essex Railroad, where 
we exchanged the coach for the cars. 

The extension of this track, from Morristown 
to Dover, thirteen miles, is a highly creditable 
work, It is entirely the fruit of, New Jersey 
enterprise, New Jersey skill, and New Jersey 
capital. The rails were manufactured at the 
adjacent Boonton Works, and the cost of the 
road, over a very uneven and rugged country, 
was $20,000 a mile. By means of it, the vast 
mineral resources of the interior, hitherto inac- 
cessible, arc brought within reach of a market, 
and the products of the farms, mills, and forges 
of Boonton, Denville, Rockaway, Dover, &c. 
may be transported in fewer hours than they 
formerly required days. : 

Seventy years ago the neighbouring district 
of country contained a few scattered log cabins, 
and an unfinished church, with thirty wor- 
shippers. There are now nine congregations, 
which assemble every Sabbath day. Seventy 
years ago there were two common schools dur- 


ing part of the winter ; now there are not less 


than thirty, attended by one thousand five hun- 
dred children. At that time ore was carried 
from the Suckasunny mine to the forge at Mor- 
ristown, on horseback, in leather bags, and 


pack-horses were loaded with bar-iron, bent and 


crooked, to keep it from falling off. Newark 
was then but an inconsiderable town, Morris- 
town a small village, Rockaway gonitained but 
five dwelling houses, and Dover only three, 
with a forge and school-house. Almost the 
only roads were then horse-paths; and it was 
a good day’s ride to New York, in a gig, over 
three ferries and a corduroy road. It is still 
remembered how the emigrant packed all his 
goods and family on three horses. The wife 
rode with one child on her lap, and another 
child pendent in a basket on each ‘side of the 
horse. But thirty-five years ago, all the iron 
was sent to Elizabethtown Point, and a single 
team carried no more than half a ton. What 
a contrast have enterprise and mechanical skill 
produced! The rich resources of this moun- 
tainous tract are now brought within two or 
three hours of the port of New York. 

_ The contemplation of progress like this is 
calculated to make an American bosom swell 


with honest pride, and lead to dreams of yet 


grander developments of the most magnificent 
description. And I thought, as I was whirled 
over this fine country, past the thriving towns 
of Morristown, Madison, Chatham, Millville, 
and. Orange, to Newark, how sublime it will 
be, when all this prosperity, and these resources, 
are consecrated to the Creater and the Chris- 
tianizing of the world! And they will be, for 
the uttermost parts of the earth are given to 
Christ, for his possession. IenaTivs. 


GRACE. 

A work of grace is carried on in the way of 
our own thoughts, and with the consent of the 
will; but this concurrence does not effect the 
work, and is no more a proof of self-power, 
than the earth’s fertility, which is wholly owing 
to a blessing from the clouds.— Rev. T. Adams. 


BE R 1 


Whatever 


our faith.” 
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CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNESS. 


Some people seem to think that religion, es- 
pecially where there is much of a devotional 
spirit, is a gloomy, melancholy thing; and 
this prejudice has no small influence with the 
young, in leading them to procrastinate atten- 
tion to a subject, the importance of which they 
cannot question. And it is to be regretted, that 
some pious people exhibit such an appearance 
of dejection and dissatisfaction to the world, as 
greatly to foster this very erroneous opinion. 


| They are either of a melancholy tempera- 


ment, or they entertain dark and inadequate 
views of the rich provisions of the gospel ; 
or, their evidences of being in a state of 
grace are so obscure, that they. doubt con- 


tinually of their being in the favour of — 


God; and, therefore, they hang their heads 
like the bulrush, and walk in darkness, having 
no light or comfort. Others, when they mingle 
with the world, think it necessary to assume an 
air of extraordinary solemnity, and, therefore, 
instead of acting in a rational and cheerful man- 
ner, they put on a long face, sigh deeply, and 
speak in a constrained and unnatural tone of 
voice, The eflect of such behaviour in profes- 
sors, is much worse than that of those first 
mentioned. Discerning men of the world, 
when they witness such conduct, are very apt 
to infer that all religion is mere grimace and hy- 
pocrisy. But, whatever may be the conduct of 
many professors, true religion is a cheerful 


thing. No man in the world has the same 


reason to be cheerful and even joyous, as the 
Christian. No man in the world has, so habit- 
ually, those feelings and hopes which are the 
very essence of a cheerful temper. If the 
true believer is sometimes cast down, and al- 
most overwhelmed with sorrows, it is on ac- 
count of those things in him which are contra- 
ry to piety, or because of those temptations by 
which he is assailed by Satan, who continually 
seeks to destroy his peace. The excellence of 
religion is, that it enables its possessor to re- 
joice, even in the midst of tribulation. Per- 
haps, however, no commanded duty is found 
more difficult to the Christians of our day, than 
to ‘* rejoice always.” Piety with us is generally 
too feeble and too inconstant in its exercise, to 


admit of such a state of mind. A mere deter-- 


mination of the will to rejoice, is not sufficient. 
There must be a real source of joy in the soul, 
and this is nothing else but the love of God in 
lively exercise, and the animating hope, which, 
as an anchor to the soul, enters to that within 
the vail: Christians are, therefore, culpable for 
not possessing a cheerful, joyful state of mind, 
just as they are accountable for not loving God. 
It seems proper, therefore, as this is a much 
neglected duty, to urge it upon Christians, that 
they may be induced to inquire where the de- 
fect lies, and thus may be led to feel the obliga- 
tion which is on them to rejoice more than they 
do. I do not know how I can benefit them 
more in relation to this matter, than by suggest- 
ing to them a few words of advice. 


And the first suggestion is, that they endeavour 
to acquire just views of the doctrines of grace; of 
the riches of God’s mercy in Christ, of the full- 
ness and sufficiency of Christ’s merits, and the 
absolute freeness of the grace of God. A spirit 
of legality, by which I mean, a dependence on 
our own works, lies often at the bottom of the 
uncomfortable state of mind in which many are 
habitually found. If their views were more 
evangelical, their comforts would be greater. 
My next suggestion, to such, is, that they seek 
comfort, more by direct application to Christ 
for present relief, than by pouring perpetually 
over their past experiences, to find something 
clear and satisfactory there. Again, let such 
persons commit to memory, a number of those 
precious texts of Holy Scripture, which speak 
of the willingness and ability of Christ to save 
the very chief of sinners; and when they are 
tempted to despair of mercy, on account of the 
greatness of their sins, let them lay hold of the 


truths contained in these promises, by a firm 


faith. Yea, let them come confidently to God 
as their reconciled Father, through Christ.— 
Nothing is more pleasing to God, than such 
confidence in his mercy; and such trust in the 
truth of his word of promise. In fact, this is 
the very faith which God requires, and for not 
exercising it, he is displeased with his people. 
“©O ye of little faith, wherefore did ye doubt?” 
It appears then that a confiding faith is the true 
ground of habitual cheerfulness. The prayer 
of those who havé learned to rejoice in the 
Lord already, should be, ‘ Lord, increase 
He who embraces the promises 
cordially, has within him a well-spring of 
life. 

Another item of advice which may properly be 
given to uncomfortable Christians, is, not to in- 
dulge desponding thoughts, because they are 
sinful. The class of Christians, of whom we 
are now speaking, seem to feel and act, as if 
there was a merit in all sorrowful feelings. At 
least, they are not aware of their criminality, 


and therefore, they are prone to indulge des-— 


pondency, and to reject the consolations, which 
are offered from the word of God. There is in 
some persons a morbid appetite, which induces 
them to covet grief, just as some diseased sto- 
machs have an appetite for clay, or some other 
unsuitable substance. Now, to all such, we 
would say, your sorrow is offensive to God—it 
is “a sorrow which worketh death.” It has its 
source in unbelief. It rejects, ungratefully, the 
comforts which God freely and sincerely offers 
in his word. Banish, therefore, this sinful des- 
pondency, and encourage your hearts to trust 
in * the loving kindness and tender mercy of 
the Lord.” Say with David, ‘* Why art thou 
cast. down, O my soul, and why art thou dis- 
quieted within me? hope thou in God, for thou 
shalt yet praise him, who is the health of thy 
countenance.” One of the best means for pro- 
moting a cheerful temper is, to be constant in 
the exercise of gratitude, Every hour, and 
every moment, whatever be our circumstances, 
we have reason for gratitude. ‘The very light 
of heaven, and the organs by which we per- 
ceive it, the air which surrounds us and the ap- 
paratus by which it is applied to the uses of an- 
imal life, and also made the medium of mutual 
communication by sound—the food which we 
eat, and the appetite by which we relish it, and 
the wonderful provision by which it is turned to 
nourishment—the vicissitudes of day and night, 
furnishing opportunity for active business, and 
for repose—the pleasant aspect of the verdant 
fields, the running streams—the trees, covered 
with various foliage, or laden with nutricious 
fruit ; the peace, safety, and liberty which we 
enjoy; and the friends and neighbours who are 
around us; all these, and numerous other com- 
mon and temporal blessings, of which we are 
the daily recipients, should call forth continual 
emotions of gratitude to our munificient Bene- 
factor. But there are other and greater mer- 
cies, which the Christian should never forget, 
whatever others may do. I refer to spir- 


jtual blessings; the blessed gospel and _ its 


precious truths, the means of grace, and 
ordinances of religion; and above all the en- 
lightening, sanctifying, and comforting influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. Let gratitude be 
kept alive, by a constant recollection of the 


is, that constant employment is one of the best 
antidotes to low spirits and mental depression. 


Persons inclined to melancholy should never be 


idle; otherwise, the mind will prey upon itself. 
Men and women who are obliged to work hard, 
every day, for their daily bread, are seldom 
troubled with dejection of mind. It is the idle, 
who have nothing to occupy them, and have 
time to spend in melancholy musings, that are 
a prey to this disease, Be diligent in your bu- 
siness, and fill up all your time with useful oc- 
cupation, and it will greatly tend to produce a 
cheerful temper. | 

The cheerfulness which I have been recom- 
mending is Christian cheerfulness; a very dif- 
ferent thing from levity, or thoughtless mirth. 
The one is a part and exercise of genuine piety; 
the other can only exist, when God and eternity 
are forgotten. The one is founded in faith and 
hope; the other in unbelief and a disregard of 
divine things. ‘The laughter of fools is like 
the crackling of thorns under a pot;” it is 
empty and noisy, but very transient. In the 
cheerfulness of the Christian the mind is calm 
and serene; but in the joy of the wi¢ked there 
is an undue exhilaration, and often a boisterous 
agitation. A good conscience is a very essen- 
tial ingredient in Christian cheerfulness. The 
indulgence of any sin is inconsistent with it. 

A.A. 


From the Congregational iad 
I WISH I WERE DEAD. 


‘¢T wish | were dead,” was the mournful ex- 
clamation of a poor miserable drunkard, with 
whom I spent a day not long since. ‘J wish I 
were dead,” reiterated he, as he rested a mo- 
ment from his wearisome labour, and, blinded 
to the horrors of the future, thought only on the 
pangs of the present. Solemn were the thoughts 
that presented themselves to my mind, as [ 
meditated on the wish of this degraded inebriate. 

Once he was happy; for who is not happy in 
the spring time of life? Once the buoyancy of 
youth was his, and he delighted in the prospect 
of long life, and increasing happiness. Little 
did he then think that he should one day depre- 
cate that existence which seemed so alluring to 
his youthful imagination. Little did he then 
dream of the cares, the pains, the sorrows, 
which have embittered his after life, and made 
him a-suicide at heart. 

Once he was innocent; the very emblem of 
innocence, as, utterly unconscious of what a 
world of sin he had entered, he sported in his 
mother’s lap, or rested on her arm. Infancy 
opened into childhood; and with it came a 
change. His mind was so far matured, that 
free moral agency was his, and from that mo- 
ment he was a praciical sinner. Childhood ex- 
panded into youth; and now that sin, which 
appeared as a dark stain upon his boyish life, 
had increased in blackness and in magnitude, 
till it filled the whole compass of his growing 
mind with one unsightly deformity, and left his 
disfigured energies amid guilt and misery, to 
grope their way through life. 

Once he thought on religion. Once, when 
his mind was tender and susceptible of religious 
impressions, he was aroused to think on his 
eternal salvation ; for who, in this day of gospel 
light, thinks not on sacred things? Whose 
mind feels not the influence of God’s holy Spirit; 
of the silent yet potent upbraidings of a ** Moni- 
tor within!” But, alas! he resisted every ap- 
peal of truth, reason, and justice. He boldly 
rushed on in his course of sin, in defiance of 
the commands of God, the threatenings of jus- 
lice, and the warnings of an offended consci- 
ence; and in despite of the calls of mercy and 
the invitations of a crucified Saviour. His ac- 
tions showed that he ‘‘ cared for none of these 
things,” and therefore he is what he is. 

‘¢ | wish I were dead,” exclaimed he, and his 
actions corroborated the sincerity of his wish. 
He wished himself dead, and he was taking 
active measures to bring about his death. Not 


that he was pointing the pistol to his brain, or 


the dagger to his heart; not that he was pre- 
paring the halter for his neck, or arsenic for his 
stomach ; for he was doing none of these things, 
yet he was asuicide. Ever and anon he left 
his laborious occupation, and stealthily taking 
from its hiding place a ‘ vial of wrath,” he 
drank thereof. He was consuming himself with 
liquid fire; he was burning himself alive. But 
why, asks one, do you not take his poison from 
him? Why not interfere with his suicide, as 
much as if he were destroying himself by any 
more direct method? ‘Truly, this would seem 
proper; but, alas! [ have no right to. There 
is aman in yonder tavern, who has a right to 
furnish him with poison, well knowing that he 
will commit suicide therewith. A right? No, 
tis a wrong, a bitter burning wrong; but legis- 
lators are pleased to make it a legal right, and 
we must acquiesce therein. He is committing 
suicide in the midst of a virtuous and jntelligent 
people, but these people, with their eyes open to 
the fact, and with the means at hand for pre- 


venting this fearful, though gradual self-murder, 


look quietly on and see him sink into a drunk. 
ard’s grave, without making an effort to effect 
his temporal salvation. He is also committing 
the suicide of his soul, but this is a common 
thing, and scarcely any one wonders or la- 
ments at it. 7 

‘“¢T wish I were dead,” exclaimed he; and 
he will be dead. Three score years and ten is 
the ordinary limit of human existence; but he 
need not wait for even this fleeting moment to 
pass away; for “ the wicked do not live out half 
their days ;” and peculiarly true is this with re- 
gard to the drunkard. More than one-half; 
aye, more than two-thirds of this time, has this 
unfortunate wretch sojourned in a world of sor- 
row. And now he wishes that his term of pro- 
bation had expired. But he will not wish long. 
His desire will not remain long ungratified. 
His trembling form, enfeebled by frequent in- 
toxication, and palsied by the cold touch of pre- 
mature old age, will not long interpose between 
him and the grave. He will soon sink into the 
arms of death, and be reckoned by the world 
among those who were and are not. But this 
leads to a still more solemn part of our subject. 

‘¢] wish I were dead,” exclaimed he; but 
what ifhe weredead? He doubtless dreams of 
annihilation. 
should cease to exist. Annihilation is horri- 
ble; death is terrific; yet the sufferings of this 
poor inebriate have overwhelmed his natural 
aversion for the cold dark grave, and led 
him to court oblivion. But when he shall 
have obtained his wish; when he shall have 
passed from this to a land of spirits; will 
he then be gratified by the change? Ah, I fear 
not. The irksomeness of the rack might lead 
him to take a “leap in the dark ;” but when he 
discovers the horrors of the pit into which his 
rashness has plunged him, how will he desire 
once more to be transferred to his first position ! 
How will he long to hear once more, the “ glad 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all peo- 
ple.” But, alas, it will then be everlastingly 
too late, and he will for ever mourn over the 
folly which has actuated his course of life. 
But his present rejection of the offers of salva- 


with the community in which he lives. 


The desire of his heart is, that he | 
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tion is not his greatest folly. The acme of his 
foolishness was when he rejected the gospel iv 
his youth, and grieved away the Holy Spirit, 
till it took, perhaps its everlasting flight, and 
abandoned him to his awful fate. Reader, pér- 
haps you fear not that you shall taste the 
misery he has tasted in this world, but beware 
lest you partake of his guilt spiritually, reject 
the offers of mercy, and sink to that punish- 
ment to which he seems destined. ce 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


The history of the increase of periodical lit. 
erature in the United States is surprising, and 
altogether without parallel in any other country. 
The whole number printed in 1775, was 38, 


which number was divided among the old 13. 


States, as follows :—Massachusetis, 7; New 
Hampshire, 1; Rhode Island, 2; Connecticut, 4; 
New York, 4; New Jersey, 1; Pennsylvania, 9; 
Maryland, 2; Virginia, 2; North Carolina, 2; 
South Carolina, 3; Georgia, 1. The number 
of newspapers and other periodicals in the Uni- 
ted States, as appears from the returns made to 
the General Post-office in 1839, was 1555; of 
which 274 were published in the State of New 
York, the city alone publishing 71, Maésachu- 
setts had 125,and Pennsylvania 0f w 
71 were published in Philadelphia. We have 
not at hand any later official returns, but we 


should judge that the whole number at present 


is considerably over 3000. The total number 
of newspapers annually issued in the Union has 
been estimated at about 75,000,000, more than 
double the probable number issued in Great 
Britain. ‘The increase in numbers, great as it 


& 


is, bears hardly any proportion to the improved - 


quality and value of the newspapers of the Union, 
and particularly in the principal commercial 
cities, Few persons not, connected with. the 
press, have any idea of the expense and labour 
incurred, at the present day, in keeping a news- 
paper up tothe spirit of the times. The appe- 
tite for newspaper reading is constantly growing 
‘sby that which it doth feed upon.” When aman 
has once accustomed himself to his newspaper, 
its budget of news, with its records of passing 
events abroad and around him, is just as indispen- 
sable as his coffee or tea, and it is a rare thing 
for such to consent to give itup. Meanwhile new 
readers are continually springing up, and hence 


the vast circle is continually extending to those . 


who depend upon this means of intelligence. It 
is easy to see that in proportion as newspaper 
reading becomes more and more nearly the 
universal habit of our people, the more valuable 
must it be to every business man as an adver- 
lising medium, and toevery reflecting individual 
who desires to keep up with the spirit of the 
times, and to maintain intelligent intercourse 
The 
public mind takes its cue and shapes its thinking 
under the all-pervading influence of the press, 
and the man in these days who attempts to live 
without his paper might as well lie down with 
Rip Van Winkle, and slumber while the world 
moves on without him.— Exchange paper. 


LATE MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The missionary intelligence received during 
the past month, is in substance as follows: 


Grrece,—A letter has been received from 
Mr. King, dated August 24th. He had visited 
the Kings’s attorney, who told him that he in- 
tended to have him tried, when a favourable 
time should arrive, on the charge of proselytism, 
brought against him last year. 

Arrica.—A letter from Mr. Walker, of the 
Gaboon mission, speaks in terms of encourage- 
ment of the attendance of the natives on preach- 
ing, the congregations having been very good 
on the Sabbath; and of the school at that sta- 
tion, which had been unusually well attended 


during the preceding six months. 


Syrra.—A letter from Mr. Whiting, dated 
Abieh, September 5th, says that the cholera had 
raged with great violence at Damascus, having 
carried off in the city from 6000 to 10,000 per- 
sons. It had also appeared at Beirut; but the 
missionaries were on Mount Lebanon. He re- 
ports that the missionaries at Aleppo and at 
Aintab continued in good health, and at both of 
these places there were encouraging religious 
appearances, 

A letter from Mr. Ladd, at Broosa, dated 
September 18th, announces-the formation of a 
Christian Church at that place, of seven mem- 


bers, with the prospect that it would be speedily 


increased by the addition of four more. The 
church was organized on the 25th of July. Mr. 
Ladd says that there are several earnest inqui- 
rers after the truth, at Broosa, and two or three 
are believed to be truly converted. ‘The con- 
verts, however, were subjected to great opposi- 
tion and bitter trials. In one instance a young 
man who had become a Protestant Christian, 
had been driven from his father’s house and dis- 
owned by his father; and others were threaten- 
ed with like treatment if they openly embraced 
Protestantism. 

CoNsTANTINOPLE.— The American female 
boarding school in Constantinople is reported to 
be in a very prosperous condition. The pre- 
sent number of pupils is twenty-one, | 

Nestror1ans.—Mar Shimon, the Patriarch, 
remains hostile, having recently threatened to 
cut off the lips and nose of one of the evangeli- 
cal Nestorian preachers if he cofitihued his la- 
bours ; nevertheless the work of spreading the 
truth goes on. The zeal and faithfulness of 
several Nestorian evangelists are particularly 
commended by the missionaries. ‘These evan- 
gelists were travelling day and night among the 
people, preachingthe gospel to their ignorant 
and superstitious brethren, and with good suc- 
cess. 

Mapras.—-A leiter from Mr. Winslow, written 
at Madras in August last, contains some striking 
testimony to the progress of Christianity, as 
also to the prevalence and horrors of idolatry. 
It says India is slowly improving, and symp- 
toms of the progres@of truth are very visible in 
many directions, thoogh the number of conver- 
sions is, doubtless, small, and the Christian ex- 
perience of the native church very defective. 
Idclatry is still maintained. The swinging fes- 
tival had recently been celebrated for four or 
five successive Sundays. Efforts had been 
made to induce the government to prohibit this 
disgusting festival, as not required in the Shas- 
ters, or openly countenanced by the Brahmins ; 
but in vain. The Superintendent of Police did 
remove the swinging pole at Royapoorum, from 
the place where it was, to one less thickly in- 
habited, a year or two since; but petitions this 
year have gone up to Government to: have it 
restored, and it was thought it would be, Mr. 
Winslow says further, that at Belgaum, on the 
occasion of the Juggernaut festival lately, some 
of the individuals who were dragging the huge 
rhut, or car, were thrown down, and, ‘heedless 
of their cries, the immense vehicle was still 
urged on, passing over them, crushing to death, 
under its ponderous wheels, four persons, and 
severely injuring thirteen others. 

Mapvura.—Mr. Rendall mentions a lad six- 
teen years of age, who, after various persecu- 
tions for embracing the Protestant religion, had 
been ordered to leave his home; his friends 
telling him that they would not suffer a heretic 
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© COMMITTEE ON CHURCH MUSIC. 

* ‘The Committee appointed by the last General Assem- 
bly, (Minutes of 1848, pp. 18 and 55,) are hereby 
called to meet at the Rooms of the Board of Publica- 


Three 
when 


thon, at Philadelphia, on Tuesday thé 10th day of Jan- 


wary, 1849, at 10 o'clock, A.M. This timely and pub- 
lic notice is given, with a view not only of directing the 
attention of the members of the Committee to this sub- 
ject, but of inviting other competent and interested per- 
_gons, : in the Presbyterian Church, to forward 
‘to the mittee, lists of such standard tunes as are 
ed and in use, in their respective neighbourhoods, 


+ be found, and also their views upon the whole subject. 


It is requested that communications may be addressed 
to the undersigned, Chairman of the Committee, previous 
to the 31st day of December, 1848. 
M. Kress. 
New York, Nov. 1, 1848, 
(cPPresbyterian newspapers are respectfully requested 
copy. 


acknowledge the 


five dollars from Mr. S.Cumming, 
Virginia, for the use of the persecut-. 


Portuguese. 


or a Corner-Srone.—The corner- 
stone for a Presbyterian church will be laid in 
Conshohocken, Montgomery county, Pennsy!- 


 -vania, this (Saturday) afternoon, 18th inst. at 


three o’clock. All who may feel interested in 
enterprise, are respectfully invited to 


ist. nine States will bave their thanksgiving, 
viz. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
‘Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
‘Michigan, end Ohio. Several other States 
‘have it either earlier or later, viz. Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, on the 16th inst.; 
‘Missouri on the 24th; and Massachusetts and 
Connecticut on the 30th inst. Twelve States 
‘have appointed no day at all. 


Boarp oF Pusuication.—The Rev. John 
Leyburn, of Virginia, who has recently accept- 
ed the office of Corresponding Secretary and 
General Agent of the Board of Publication, is at 
present in Philadelphia, and will immediately 
enter upon the duties of his office. This ap- 
pointment, so far as we have heard, has given 
general satisfaction. The Church at large will, 
we hope, give him and his cause, strong aid and 
encouragement. The schemes which the Board 
hopes to accomplish, chiefly through his instru- 
mentality, will greatly promote the permanent 

efficiency and usefulness of this branch of the 
Church's operations, 


Synop oF Vireinta.—This venerable Synod 


at its lat® meeting, entered most heartily into 


the subject of distributing the books of the 
Presbyterian. Board of Publication. The dis- 
cussion was animated and peculiarly interesting, 
and the results at which the body harmoniously 
arrived, will be likely to confer lasting bless- 
ings on the Church in Virginia. The colpor- 
‘tage system met with great favour, and the plans 
which the Synod has already successfully 
pursued will be enlarged and strengthened. 


Their example is worthy of general imitation. | 


All that the Board needs is the cordial concur- 
rence of our Synods and Presbyteries, which 
we have no doubt will soon, without an excep- 
‘tion, be cheerfully tendered. Where the sub- 
ject is properly considered, as it has been in this 
and several other Synods, the favour and inter- 
est with which it is regarded, will in each suc- 
ceeding year proportionally increase, 


oth 


Tuz Frencnu Assempiy.—It would be su- 
pererogatory to direct our readers attention to 
the able and comprehensive letter of our French 
Correspondent, descriptive of the proceedings 
of the late Paris Convention or Assembly. The 
writer is one who occupied a very prominent 
place in that body, and was fully competent to 
chronicle its proceedings. The letter is very 
long. It furnishes the most complete and sat- 


- isfactory account of the proceedings that we 


have seen. We are compelled to divide it; 
giving this week only the first two divisions of 
it, reserving the last two, viz. the preamble to 


. the new organization and the organization it- 
self, for next week. 


- From t revious notices of the Assembly, 
“which we Obtained from other sources, we were 
disposed to conclude that little good had been 


* accomplished by.its discussions, and that it was 


the duty of the orthodox to separate from the 


- Established Church, and to form a new organi- 


_ zation on the free principle. 


_ This course was 
actually adopted by two highly respectable 


“members of the Assembly, the Rev. Frederic 
Monod and Count de Gasparin, The represen- 
tations of our correspondent have induced us, at 
- least, to-suspend our opinion on this point. He 
presents a strong case, and although our neces- 
sarily limited knowledge of the precise state of 
opinion, an@ feeling, the French churches, 


prevents us from placing ‘@urselves exactly in 


~ his place; yet, if, as he represents, the orthodox 


minority nearly equals in numbers the latitudi- | 


_ Bariammajority, and if from the evidences of 


change going on, there is really ground for be- 
lieving that the orthodox may soon have the 
control in their own hands; then there is some 


_ good reason for justifying them in remaining in 
a church where important concessions have 
- ‘been granted them, and which they may é¥en- 


‘tually be the means of purifying. At any rate 


we should not condemn their course, until re- 


- sults ‘are more fully developed. Still, it is im- 


possible to'note the self-denying, and upright 


- proceedings, of the two seceding members, 
without admiration. acted from a con- 


-yietion of duty, and they feared no 


conse- 


quences, when obeying its behests. If our 


~ gorrespondent does not err in his-premises and 
_ anticipations, we shall rejoice. Should the Re- 


formed Chiarch of France*be 


error, it would become a powerful auxiliary in 
the spread of truth. For Shis Jet Us pray. 


Reuition.—The result. 6f the pfOposition for 
union of the Old and New-school Synods. 
of Virginia, to which we adverted last week, is 
thus stated by the Editor of the Watchman and 
Observer: 
_ “ The Synod, (New-school) at its late meet- 
ing in Washington, adopted a paper, stating that 
they could not entertain any proposition for Re- 
union which did not involve the .union of both 
the General Assemblies. A Committee was ap- 
pointed to convey this action to our Synodical 
Committee. Now, as the Synod well knew that 
we could not treat with their General Assembly, 
or on beha'f of our own, this must be re- 
garded as simply a courteous statement to us, 
that they do not desire a re-union. Regarding 
it in this light, the Synod of Virginia dropped 
the whole matter and discharged the Committee. 
This question, we presume, may henceforth be 
regarded as settled, and none of our Judicato- 
ries will perhaps feel that Christian courtesy or 
self-denial requires them to subject themselves 
to any more rebuffs of this nature. If our bre- 
thren alter their vigws, they will doubtless indi- 
cate that alteration to us, by proposing to open 
negotiation with us anew. Here, then, we must 
allow the matter to rest.” 


Buessrnes or a late tem- 
perance meeting, held in the city of Boston, 
Okah Tubbee, a Choctaw Chief, stated that the 
temperance cause had been the means of saving 
to his nation at least siz hundred thousand 
dollars, which they had appropriated to educa- 
tional purposes. Such a fact speaks for itself. 


An or the Es- 
tablished Church of England, as our readers 
are aware, the people have nothing to do with 
the choice of their ministers, and must accept 
just such as are sent to them, whether good or 
bad. An irreligious and ungodly nobleman 
has often the undisputed right of selecting whom 
he pleases, to be the spiritual guides of the peo- 
ple. The evils resulting from such a practice 
are many, and aggravated. We need not enu- 
merate them. One illustration is furnished by 
our late foreign papers. A rector, with an am- 
ple salary, contrived annually to sink deeply 
into debt; this, as stated in evidence, was in 
consequence of “extravagant and intemperate 
habits.” His creditors having borne long with 
him, and distrusting his intention to pay, sued 
him at law. ‘The matter was investigated, and 
the Court decided that his income from his 
Church should be taxed $500 a year, until he 
had paid the amount of his indebtedness, which 
amounted to $10,000. ‘Thus the people were 
literally to be taxed for twenty years, to pay 
the debts incurred by an extravagant and in- 
temperate minister. Not a word about the 
Bishop disciplining him; no better provision 
to be made for the spiritual wants of the people, 
and no relief for them from the ministrations of 
such an ungodly shepherd. 


Thomas Powell John- 
ston was, on the 17th ult. ordained to the gos- 
pel ministry, by the Presbytery of Beaver, and 
installed pastor of the congregation of Clarks- 
ville. Mr. McCready preached the sermon; 
Mr. MacMaster presided, and delivered the 
charge to the pastor ; and Mr. Dilworth deliver- 
ed the charge to the people. 

On Wednesday evening, 8th inst. the Presby- 
tery of New York installed the Rev. Joshua 
Butts pastor of the church at Yorkville, New 
York. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Krebs, from Eph. ii. 20, 21, “And are built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone; in whom all the building fitly framed 
together, groweth unto a holy temple in the 
Lord.” Dr. Krebs also proposed the constitu- 
tional questions ; the Rev. Dr. Alexander gave 
the charge to the pastor; the Rev. Dr. Spring 
gave the charge to the people; and Dr. Snod- 
grass offered the concluding prayer. 

The Rev. Edward J. Vail, from the Presby- 
tery of Onondaga was, on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, received into the Presbytery of Long '«land, 
and on the 8th inst. installed pastor of the church 
at Babylon. The Rev. J.C. Edwards, of Smith- 
town, preached the sermon from Acts xvi. 30, 
‘“*What must I do to be saved?” the Rev. J. 
McDougall, of Huntington, presided and pro- 
posed the constitutional questions; the Rev. 
Sylvester Woodbridge, Jr. of Hempstead, gave 
the charge to the pastor; the charge to the 
people was given by the Rev. Ebenezer Platt, 
of Fresh Pond, who had formerly, for several 
years, officiated as stated supply among them. 
Mr. Vail enters upon his new charge under very 
favourable auspices. This church has never 
enjoyed the pastoral relation but. once before, 
and that was many years ago, and of short con- 
linuance. We hope, therefore, from the step 
that has now been taken, that a more orderly 
and permanent state of things will prevail for 
the future, | 

At an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery 
of Long Island, held at East Hampton, on the 
1st inst. Samuel Huniting was ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry, and installed pastor 
of the church in that place. The Rev. James 
M. Huntting, of the Elizabethtown Presbytery, 
conducted the introductory exercises ; the Rev. 
Sylvester Woodbridge, Jr. presided, preached 
the sermon, and proposed the constitutional 
questions; the Rev. Joseph A. Copp offered the 
ordaining prayer ; the Rev. H. N. Wilson gave 
the charge to the pastor ; and the Rev. Jonathan 
Huntting, of the Presbytery of Long Island, 
(New-school) gave the charge to the people. 

The Rev. David Hull has removed to Elys- 
burgh, Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
at which place correspondents and others will 
please address him. 


— 


PEACE CONVENTION. 


Arrangements are in progress for holding a 
meeting of the friends of peace in London, to 
receive the President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Peace Corigress recently held at Brussels, who 
are expected to meet in London for the purpose 
of presenting to the British Ministry the “Ad- 
dress to the Governments of Europe and Amer- 
ica” voted at that Congress. The Address will 
be presented by these gentlemen to Lord John 
Russell, as the head of the British Government. 
Similar meetings at Birmingham and Manches- 
ter will follow thé6ne in London, and it is ex- 
pected that the deputation will afterwards pro- 
ceed to Paris and Frankfort for the same pur- 


pose. 


purged its | 


HISTORY OF THE PROGEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL AsskMBLy 
OF THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE, AT PARIS. 


Paris, Oct. 22, 1848. 


| Mr. Editor—Lam quite in arrears with you. 


The labours of ‘the General Assembly, which 
commeneed_on the 11th of September and ter- 
minated on the 7th of October, so completely 
occupied-our time; that absolutely none remain- 
ed to me for any thing else. I take advantage 
of my first leisure moments, to give you an ac- 
count of what taken place. 

It appears that the consequences of this As- 
sembly must have an i bearing on our. 
churches,, It is probable, that a free church 
will issue from. it, at the head of which will be 
ome two members of the Assembly, the Rev. 

rederic Monod and Count Agénor de Gas- 
parin. Meanwhile, all the other evangelical 
members of the Assembly, nearly forty in num- 
ber, have believed it their duty to remain in the 
established Church, at least until there be a 
new order. I joined in this view of the subject, 
after a powerful opposition; for this, it seems to 
me, is one of these mixed questions, in which there 
may be a diversity of conclusions arrived at, 
with an equal desire of conforming to the will 
of God. Perhaps, it will appear to the mem- 
bers of your happy churches, in which sound 
doctrine is so greatly honoured, and so excel- 
lent a discipline bears sway, that we all should 
have followed the example of Messrs. Frederic 
Monod and Agénor de Gasparin. But I hope 
they will be so good as to endeavour, before 
passing judgment on us, to put themselves in 
the place of us, pastors of churches, in which a 
slow and laborious transition is going on, from 
error to truth, and from disorder to order. But 
can they put them&elves in our place? I know 
not. Be this as it may, it is to our and their 
Master that we must render an account, and if 
he approve of us, that ought to be enough for 
us. We think that we have followed: his direc- 
tions by remaining in the Established Church, 
notwithstanding all its defects. If we have 
made a mistake, we trust in his faithfulness, 
that he will please to open our eyes, and show 
us his own right way. 

This much said, I shall briefly and in order 
narrate the history of the deliberation of the 
Assembly. This history distributes itself into 
four parts: The preliminary proceedings; the 
question on confessions of faith; the preamble 
of ~Y new organization; that organization 
itself. 


I.—PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS. 


Afier an opening sermon, as edifying as it 
was interesting, delivered on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, by the Rev. Frederic Monod, the As- 
sembly, on Monday the 11th, opened its sessions 
under the direction of temporary officers, con- 
sisting of the Rev. M. Jacquier, of Clairac, the 
oldest member present, President, and two 
younger members of the Assembly, Secretaries, 

The examination of commissions gave place 
to two serious difficulties only. The small 
church of Oran, in Algiers, had completely 
‘departed from the electoral rule of last May, 
which was to regulate the elections for the pres- 
ent Assembly. Its delegate was present, and it 
was unpleasant to refuse him the right of sitting, 
after his making so long a journey. Mean- 
while, the Assembly could not recognize his 
appointment without violating the law of its own 
origin. It adopted a middle course; the dele- 
gate from Oran was authorized to sit as a cor- 
responding member, but not to vote. Hurt at 
this decision, he refused the proffered favour, 
and withdrew. 

The second difficulty was this. At Nismes, 
the latitudinarian majority, having resolved to 
grant the evangelical minority the power of 
appointing some of the delegates, this system 
of conciliation gave rise to protracted debates, 
and owing to a series of circumstances, not 
worth the trouble of reporting, they ended by 
getting into so great an embarrassment, that 
they conceived of no other means of getting 
out of it, than by appointing nineteen delegates 
instead of eighteen, which they had to appoint, 
according to the rule. The informality was 
manifest and of importance; but it differed 
from that of Oran in this respect, that at Nis- 
mes, they had been involved without intention 
or foresight in a violation of the rule, owing toa 
moral necessity; while, at Oran, they had vio- 
lated it knowingly and voluntarily. The As- 
sembly having to choose between two things, 
either to quash the nineteen elections of Nis- 
mes, or to receive the whole of them, deter- 
mined on the latter course, without concealing 
the inconveniences it presented. 

This business ended, a definitive roll of the 
members of the Assembly was drawn up. It 
results from this roll, that the Assembly con- 
sisted of ninety members, of whom fifty-two 
were pastors, and thirty-eight, laymen. Three 
consistorial churches had sent no representa- 
tion; neither had the two Faculties of Theology; 
there were wanting five members, therefore, to 
complete the full number of the Assembly. 

‘The roll being settled, they proceeded to the 
election of the proper officers. ‘They consisted 
of the following: Messrs. Buisson, President; 
de Clausonne and Adolphe Monod, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Blanc, Laurens, Montaudon, and Rou- 
ville, Secretaries, 

This choice of officers reveals the religious 
aspect of the Assembly. ‘The Vice-Presidents 
and Secretaries were equally shared between 
the evangelical and latitudinarian parties, As 
for the President, he belongs to the latter, but 
he represents the most moderate shade of it. 
He was elected by forty-three votes, in opposi- 
tion to thirty-seven given for M. Borrel, one of 
the evangelical pastors of Nismes, out of eighty 
members present. By this, you perceive that the 
two elements were pretty nearly equally balanced. 
This result was unlooked for. Our friends, 
in general, feared that the evangelical party 
might be a very feeble minority, and might then 
be crushed by the other. Matters turned out 
much more favourable; which is just the more 
remarkable, the more that the electoral rule of 
May was defective. ‘Thus, the first trial of 
popular election which was made, was so en- 
couraging that it became possible to cherish 
hope, in existing circumstances. I arn led to 
believe that, in the next General Assembly, our 
side will have the majority. ‘This impression is 
shared by my friends, and J believe it is shared 
also by our opponents. It was observed, that 
the oldest and best known representatives, of the 
latitudinarian side, were without influence, and 
almost without words ; evidently, they were per- 
plexed, irresolute, little agreed, and anxious 
about the future—those very men, whom, some 
years ago, I saw in the pastoral conferences of 
Montauban, zealous and sanguine. Every body 
‘is struck at their change. 

Here is another fact still more encouraging. 
Many of the laymen accustomed to vote with 
the latitudinarian party, are drawing nearer us; 
and owing to this, the small majority which it 
had in the Assembly, more than once failed it, 
I doubt not that the discussions which took 
place in the Assembly, have caused many of 
them to reflect seriously, and, to say the least, 
have diminished their prejudices against the 
gospel. One of them said to me, one day, on 
coming out from a session of the Assembly: 
«I see clearly that the future is yours.” At 
another time, he said: “I am not so far from 
your convictions as is thought. Do me the fa- 
vour to reduce your profession of faith to writ- 
ing, and forward it to me when I shall have re- 
turned home.” These General Assemblies, 
which my friends and I dreaded for the truth’s 
sake, it appears to me, from the experiment 
made, must turn greatly to its advantage; every 
thing that arouses the mind, that awakens at- 
tention, that throws light on questions, 1s advan- 
tageous to the truth. I think I see now, that 
God, with admirable wisdom, has chosen the 
moment at which these Assemblies should re- 


commence, neither too soon, nor too late. If 


self ory if, 
to remain® hitherto, 


y 
having felt myself at liberty | 
I did not still remain, at present; for*the sake 
_| of seeing all that may grow out of this. May 
the Lord be our help, and show us better days! 


“But lgpegeturn. The Committee of Dele- 
| gates, whicl¥the Assembly of May had appoint- 
ed to carry out its decisions, and provide for the 
convocation of the Assembly of September, gave 
an account of their labours, and afierwards re- 
signed their powers into the hands of the As- 
sembly. 

Afier this, the President read a letter from 
Mr. A. Coquerel, one of the pastors of the church 
of Paris, and delegated by that church to the 
Assembly. To understand this strange letter, 
it is requisite to be aware, that Mr. A, Coquerel, 
pastor in Paris, a Deputy of Paris, and a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly, was considered 
by his friends, as having the first claim to the 
Presidency of our Assembly. ‘They had taken 
care to Jef it be known, through the political 
journals, thet the Church of Paris had chosen as 
its delegate to the General Assembly, Mr. A. 
Coquerel, * who represents the religious tenden- 
cies of the immense majority of his co-religion- 
ists.” This is far from being true; for all the 
religious Protestants in France reject the doc- 
trines of Mr. A. Coquerel, which are audacious- 
ly in opposition to the gospel of grace. In the 
existing state of things, it would have been most 
vexatious, ifthey had succeeded in raising him 
to the Presidency of the Assembly. ‘Thank 
God, miscarried. The latitudina- 
rians peregived that, in the presence of an evan- 
gelical mivority nearly equal to the majority, it 
was not practicable to carry to the Presidency a 
man so notorious as Mr. A. Coquerel for his 
heterodoxy; and it may be, that they themselves 
were not troubled at having a good reason for 
not placing at their head, a man who is more 
dreaded than loved by his own party. He was 
therefore laid aside; and it was -generally 
thought, that to the ill humour which this occa- 
sioned him, his letter, which follows, must be 
attributed. 

_ “Paris, Sept. 12, 1848.—Mr. President— 
I am about to request you, with the deepest re- 
gret, and in the discharge ofa duty of conscience, 
to convey to the knowledge. of the Assembly, 
the following declaration : 

‘¢ Whereas the General Assembly of the Re- 
formed Churches exists only in virtue of a rule 
passed in the preparatory Assembly of the 
month of May last, and freely received by the 
churches ; whereas the fundamental provision 
of that electoral law is that of Title II. Art. 1, 
decreeing that the Assembly shall be composed 
of delegates elected in the proportion of one 
del ale for each, consistorial assembly; where- 
as the group of eighteen Consistories, of the De- 
partment of Gard had a right of being repre- 
sented by but eighteen delegates ; whereas in 
the first session, of the 11th of September, the 
Assembly admitted nineteen delegates for the 
eighteen churches of Gard, and by that vote, 
has given to a single group of churches, a pre- 
ponderance, an unjust privilege, violated the 
rule by which it exists, as also the rights of all 
the other churches, and thus vitiated the entire 
representation of the Reformed Church: . 

‘1 declare my protest against that resolution 
and all those which will follow, and consider as 
null and void all the acts of the Assembly. 

*‘ Receive, Mr. President, the assurance of 
my most fraternal regards. 

ATHANASE CoQvueEREL, 
Pastor, and Delegate of the Church of Paris. 

This letter, also, is an important fact. It 
was known that Mr. A. Coquerel, in concurrence 
with the majority of our Assembly, endeavour- 


ed to take advantage of his position as represeh-' 


tative thé people, to cause his own views and 
those of his friends, to obtain the ascendant 
(triompher) before the National Assembly. 
We trembled to think of seeing the interests of 
our churches committed to such hands; and 
see how God delivered us from the dangerous 
intervention of Mr. A. Coquerel! It is true, that 
now he may endeavour to obstruct the success 
of our labours ; but God will know how to pro- 
vide against it. 

After a moment’s hesitation, the Assembly, 
unconditionally passed to the order of the day, 
without deciding the delicate question, whether 
this letter should be considered as a resignation. 
Probably, it seems very evident to you, that it 
bears this character, and it seems so to me also; 
and yet Mr. A. Coquerel came afterwards to our 
sessions, and even spoke in them ! 

There arrived next, a letter addressed to the 
General Assembly, by the Synodical Commis- 
sion of the Free Church of the Canton de Vaud. 
I think I may affirm that this letter, marked 
with a simple and cordial piety, was listened to 
with favour and emotion, by all. It was not 
altogether thus with a letter from the Table of 
the Vaudese Valleys, nor especially with a 
letter from a hundred sons of refugees at Gen- 
eva. Both were filled with the most Christian 
sentiments, but they had the fault of giving 
counsels which wounded the susceptibilities of 
the majority. Nevertheless, these counsels 
were excellent, and I should have strongly de- 
sired that they could have been followed. 


A Committee was.appointed under the title 
of the Committee of Publicity, to examine if it 
would be proper to render the sessions of the 
Assembly public, either in the House by the 
admission of non-delegated hearers, or abroad 
by means of the press. 

On the first point, the Committee having 
been heard, it was decided that the sessions 
should not be entirely public, but that there 
should be admitted, on their request, the gentle- 
men, elected alternates of the delegates, but who 
are not members of the Assembly; pastors, 
ministers, elders, deacons, and students of the- 
ology, of the two National Protestant churches 
of France; the Professors of the two Theologi- 
cal Faculties; finally, the representatives of the 
people, belonging to the Reformed Church. 

On the second point, it was decided that the 
proposition made by a member, to publish by 
subscription a daily report, taken by stenogra- 
phers, ‘should not be adopted ; that the Assem- 
bly would publish only a general report of its 
proceedings, when it shall have terminated 
them, and that, in the mean time, the religious 
journals would be sufficient to satisfy the im- 
patience of the churches.” 

The Assembly decided that a letter should be 


was on the point of meeting at Strasburg, ex- 
pressive of a simple wish in favour of the union 
of the two Protestant Churches of France. 

A rather delicate question was afterward dis- 
cussed. ‘The matter in hand regarded a call 
which the officers of the Assembly were to 
make, in its name, upon the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Ecclesiastical Affairs. This 
motion, although strongly opposed by our friends, 
who were unwilling to have any interference of 
the civil power, at the outset, with the internal 
affairs of the Church, was nevertheless carried 
by the majority, But they were not permitted 
to congratulatethemselves on their success ; for 
the Minister, from whom the Presidegt had re- 
quested an audience for the officers, realised it, 
although in polite terms, that he might not have 
the appearance of allowing the Assembly an 
official character. 

In this manner, the first three days, Monday 
llth, Tuesday 12th, and Wednesday 13th, 
were employed. 

II.—QUESTION ON CONFESSIONS OF FAITH. 


This momentous discussion, that which gave 


the Assembly its chief importance, commenced 


ing discussions at which | have ever been privi- 


addressed to the Constituent Assembly, which — 


leged to be present. During the five days 
which it lasted, the greatest number of the mem- 
bers of Assembly expressed, in turn, their 
opinion on the question, whether it was neces- 
sary to give our Church a determinate and 
common doctrinal basis; and although the sub- 
ject of discussion was the Confession of Faith, 
not faith in itself, it will be perceived that the 
first of these questions could not be handled 
without sometimes encroaching on the second. 
It would be impossible for me to analyze this 
part of our deliberations, without exceeding 
the limits of a letter; all I can do, is to do my 
best to explain to you how the question was 
placed before us, and in what manner it was 
successively solved by the different parties 
of the Assembly. I shall sum up the ideas, 
without restricting myself to the historical order 
in which they were presented. 

At first it was discussed, for about an hour, 
whether this question ought to be discussed, 
It was visible that it greatly perplexed our lati- 
tudinarians, Many of them expressly demand- 
ed that the Assembly should pass immediately 
to the external re-organization of the Church, 
without occupying themselves with doctrine. 
But the prudent men of the party admitted, al- 
though with regret, that the question of doctrine 
once brought forward, could not be avoided; 
and, insensibly, the deliberation took its stand, 
in fact, on this ground, without any formal de- 
claration of the Assembly that they intended to 
place it there. The necessity of things decided 
the matter. It was a great benefit; and although 


_thig discussion had no immediate result in the | 


acts of the Assembly, it is that which formed 
the mainly interesting point inethese meetings; 


‘it is that, too, which will form the real utility 


of them. It is already an important victory to 
have drawn the latitudinarians upon this ground, 
from which, we hope, we shall no more suffer 
them to withdraw themselves, and where, how- 
ever, they themselves perceive that they cannot 
take their stand with advantage. 

The question about Confessions of Faith, 
thus introduced, was submitted to the Assembly 
by a proposition signed by M. Frederic Monod, 
M. de Gasparin, and M. Jules Bonnet, and con- 
ceived in these terms :—‘‘Whereas a Christian 
Church, in its quality as a Church, should pub- 
licly confess the Christian faith; whereas the 
Reformed Church of France does not actually 
discharge this duty; the Assembly declares 
that a confession or positive profession of faith, 
ought to be placed at the basis of the organiza- 
tion and discipline of the Reformed Church of 
France.” Observe the two considerants (rea- 
sons) on which this proposition rests: a Chris- 
tian Church ought to confess her faith; and 
the Reformed Church of France does not con- 
fess hers. 

On the first point, M. Frederic Monod and 
his two friends took care to explain, that they 
used the terms confession, or profession of 
faith, in their widest acceptation. hat they 
asked for, was not an extended, complete, theo- 
logical confession of faith, for which the times, 
perhaps, were not ripe, and the seasonableness 
of which might be questioned, even by real 
Christians; but a summary and popular decla- 
ration of the capital points of faith, like that 
which the Free Church of the Canton de Vaud 
has put at the head of its Constitution, and 
which occupies no more than one printed page. 
Only they insisted that this declaration should 
be acted on (appliquée) in good earnest, and 
that none, without adherence to it, should be 
empowered to excercise the functions of a pastor 
or teacher in the Church. 

With these explanations, the first reason 
(considerant) of M. Frederic Monod’s proposition 
could meet with no objection, and in fact, did 
meet with none, on the part of the evangelical 
members of the Assembly. On this point, the 
conflict could only be with the latitudinarians. 
They opposed it with all their might. The 
most aged of the party renewed, against the 
principle of Confessions of faith, those worn-out 
arguments, which are too well known in every 
country, for me to think it of use to state them 
in detail to your readers. Confessions of faith 
shackle liberty of investigation—are hostile to 
toleration—repugnant to the spirit of Protestant- 
ism, which one defined in these words—The 
gospel and free examination; another in these— 
The gospel and intelligence, &c; and, as it 


| always happens in such a case, they expressed 


themselves in such a manner, that free investi- 
gation and intelligence held a place, not only 
equal, but superior to that of the Bible. Some 
young ministers, more zealous, or less prudent, 
than their seniors, did not hesitate to press the 
latitudinarian principles to their ultimate conse- 
quences... One of them, in particular, Mr. Ath- 
anase Coquerel, son of the Parisian pastor, of 
that name, went so far as to say: ‘* You com- 
plain that there are different and opposite doc- 
trines in the Church; and for my part, I like it. 
One minister preaches some doctrine in a pul- 
pit, and another minister, in the same pulpit, 
preaches an opposite doctrine ; and I heartily ap- 
proveofit—lItis right. [wish therewerea Chris- 
tianity for each individual!” (Sic!) Other 
young men uttered words not less shocking; hap- 
pily, the number of them was small. But it would 
be of no use to afflict your readers ‘with these 
deplorable eccentricities. The real difficulty of 
the debate lay in another quarter; all important 
questions are treated of among believers alone, 
at the very time that they are treated of in the 
presence of non-believers. 

Now, as for believers, there could be no di- 
vergency, except on the second reason (consid- 
erant) of the proposition: “The Reformed 
Church of France does not confess her faith.” 
On this subject, evangelical men were divided 
in opinion, because this is one of those matters 
concerning which different answers may be giv- 
en, with equal sincerity, according to the point 
from which a person views it. It is of import- 
ance that this should be clearly understood. 

~We have an old Confession of Faith, known 
by the name of the Confession of Rochelle. 
It was drawn up in 1559, by a national Synod, 
at Paris; but the name of Rochelle was given 
it, because it was revised in this latter city. 
It is very orthodox and excellent; but being 
conceived in the spirit of the times in which it 
was written, it is too Calvinistic for our genera- 
tion, I shall even say more Calvinistic than the. 
gospel. The outlines of the Christian portrait 
are too highly finished, the system too perfect, 
and the language too absolute. The human 


element, moral liberty, and the responsibility of 


the sinner do not occupy the place in it which 
belongs to them, Finally, the right of punish- 
ing impious doctrines isassigned in it to the secu- 
lar arm. For these reasons, the greater part, 
nearly the totality, of our evangelical men would 
not subscribe itin whole. Add to this the pro- 
gressive laxity of doctrine in our churches, espe- 
cially in the last century; and you will not be 
surprised to learn that, some rare exceptions 
apart, the Rochelle Confession of Faith remains 
without real and positive application, and is 
tending more and more to fall into desuetude. 
A man becomes a pastor and a professor with- 
out being required to subscribe it, and without 
being required to defend it, or conform to it. 
Hence, it may be said with good reason, as Mr. 
Frederic Monod did: ‘* The Rochelle Confes- 
sion of faith no longer exists; and it has not 
been replaced: the Reformed Church of France 
does not confess her faith.” 

Meanwhile, this same Confession of Faith. and 
the faith which it proclaims, still in one sense ex- 
ists, and that in more than one way. It exists in 
right, never having been replaced, or abrogated. 
It exists in law, which speaks of the doctrine of 
the Reformed Church of France, and which can 


documents. 
our statesmen more than once recognizing it. 
It exists tn (our) worship, since it hae passed 
into our liturgies, which are read every Sunday 
by all the pastors. It exists also in opinion; | 


for the popular Protestant instinct, even among 


Protestants personally infidel, recognizes the 
very doctrine of the Reformation and of our 
Church, only there, where Jesus is worshipped 
as God, and his death received as an expiatory 
sacrifice. In presence of these facts, we, ortho- 
dox children of the Reformed Church of France, 
have the right to say, that we alone are at home 
in that Church. We are the reaf children of 
the family; the heterodox are but intruders 
there ; their presence is a disorder, a disease of 
the Church. From this point of view, we can 
say in opposition to the opinion of Mr. Frederic 
Monod :—** Tte Confession of Faith still exists, 
and it will exist so long as it is not abrogated.” 

In two words, this is one of those complex 
questions, in regard to which the pro and the 
con, may be alike supported, neither being ab- 
solutely true, nor absolutely false. Hence, be- 
tween Mr. Frederic Monod and us, occurred one 
of those debates, in which the children of God 
ought to beware of mutually judging one an- 
other, and in which the parties always end by 
reaching a point, which the conscience of 
each must decide for him, before God. Then, 
every one acling as “he is fully persuaded in 
his own mind,” each may also assure himself 
that God will bless him in‘ his way; and why 
should it not enter into his designs, that his 


children should serve him, some in one position, 


others in another, provided they do so in the 
same spirit and with the same mind? * * * 


For the Presbyterian. 
DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 


Sum up the blessings of a single day—life, 
health, food, raiment, friends, home, employ- 
ment, peace and safety, intellectual, social, and 
sensitive pleasures, the beauties of nature, its 
light, air, and salubrity, the blessings of civil 
and religious freedom—having estimated the 
amount, multiply it in imagination by three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, and find the sum of tem-. 
poral benefits to be acknowledged on that day. 
And then reflect, | am but a unit among the 
myriads of a happy people. Would we have a 
vivid conception of the goodness of God, let us 
try to multiply the sum above mentioned by 
twenty millions. The mind cannot grasp an 
amount so enormous. It is like numbering 
the sands of the sea. Let us divide it then by 
the days in a year, and try to conceive , how 
much of good is enjoyed by this nation in a 
single day. Here, for example, is a day set 
apart for the acknowledgment of past mercies. 
Who can calculate the amount of social and 
festive pleasures that will be crowded into those 
few hours? Millions of smiling faces will be- 
token millions of delighted hearts. On that 
day the river of Divine goodness will overflow 
all its banks. 

To all is added the unspeakable gift. The 
goodness of God is a boundless, fathomless 
ocean. What shall we render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits toward us? We can ren- 
der nothing but gratitude and obedience. This 
return He condescends to receive, and to value, 
and is offended if it be withheld. Sad, that 
many should refuse even this, and celebrate a 
thanksgiving day only by more than usual 
abuse of His bounties. PHILos. 


For the 
SUSTENTATION FUND.—NO. IL. 


1 anticipate the objection, that such a Fund 
as has been proposed, will interfere with our 
collections for Domestic Missions; for which 
object we need much more liberal contributions 
than ever before. 

To obviate this objection, 1 would remark, 
that it is not contemplated that there should be 
a distinct Board for the management and dis- 
tribution of this Fund, but that the whole should 
be placed under the direction of the Board of 
Missions, in the same manner as the Church 
Extension Fund, It may be asked, then, Why 
would not every purpose be answered, by in- 
creasing the contributions to the missionary 
fund? This is the very point which needs ex- 
plandtion. Many of our ministers who need 
support, are not properly on missionary ground. 
They are the pastors of feeble churches, in the 
midst, often, of old established Presbyteries ; 
and they and their congregations are as much 
under the government and inspection of the Pres- 
byteries, as any other class of pastors. Some- 
times, also, they are ministers of long standing 
in the Church, and respectable for their talents, 
and venerable for their age. Now, if such 
pastors receive aid from the mission fund, they 
must receive a commission from the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Missions, in which, 
a great variety of directions are given to them, 
and a particular report is required of them, 
which must contain information respecting va- 
rious matters, of which they annually make 
report to their respective Presbyteries, Is it 
reasonable, is it Presbyterial, that regular mem- 
bers of Presbytery, and pastors of churches, 
should be made amenable to a Committee, sit- 
uated, it may be, in a distant part of the coun- 
try? Ought not the needed assistance be af- 
forded tothem, without this unnecessary trouble 
and responsibility? [sit not sufficient, that the 
pastors of these feeble congregations report to 
their own Presbyteries, to whom they properly 
owe subjection? Now, what I would wish 
to effect is, that there be a distinction made be- 
tween missionaries to destitute regions, who are 
for the present amenable, often, to no Presby- 
tery, and the regular members of the Presby- 
tery where they reside and labour; and, in 
my opinion, the easiest method of placing this 
matter in its right position, is to have a Susten- 
tation Fund for their aid, separate from the 
fund for the support of missionaries. 

But it may be asked, Has any complaint 
been made on this subject, by the pastors who 
have an interest in the matter? I answer, that 
there does exist a feeling on this subject in some 
partsof the Church. A letter has recently been 
received from a highly respectable minister, 
who some time since received aid from the 
mission fund, and who is in a situation to be 
acquainted with the common feeling, in regard 
to this matter. The writer of this letter says: 
‘It has long appeared to me, that the giving 
commissions from the Board to pastors of weak 
churches should be discontinued, or greatly 
modified. Some ministers, whose declining 
health and other circumstances lead them to de- 
sire a smaller field, and who would gladly take 
charge of some infant, feeble church, are reluc- 
tant, after having been pastors ten or twenty 
years, to place themselves in the relations, and 
under all the obligations involved in their be- ’ 
coming missionaries in the service of the Board; 
and yet, if such churches, through their Pres- 
byteries, could receive some aid from the Board, 
they would not object. 

‘* Does not the draft of the commission look 
a little like an usurpation of Presbyterial pow- 
ers? Js it not at least a squinting at an impe- 
rium inimperio? it not rather unpleasant 
for regularly installed pastors, perhaps fathers 
in the Church, to receive such minute, specific 
charges and injunctions, and exhortations, from 
a body not of ecclesiastical organization, away 
yonder in Philadelphia? And must they be in 
subjection to that body, and to the Presbytery 
too? If there is nothing in all this, that 
strikes you as altogether wrong and unpres- 
byterian, and calculated to hinder the healthful 
and successful working of our system, then I 
will have great reason to distrust my judg- 
ment.” 

Until I received the letter, of which the above 
is an extract, | had not adverted to the incon- 
grnity referred to; but I had been thinking much 


of some 


plan for the aid of the pastors of feeble 
churches, who do not receive assistance from 
the Board of Missions. The unsuitableness of 
the existing arrangement, as it relates to pas- 
tors, struck me forcibly; and I am of opinion, 


between missionaries and the regular pastors of 
feeble churches, and to provide a separate fund, 
to be called the Sustentation Fund, for the ex- 
press purpose of aiding the latter, Some_ 
thoughts further on the subject will be reserved 
for another occasion. A. A. 


Presbyterian. 
BURCH MUSIC.—NO. IL 
After the chorister has been selected, the next 


as will be competent to lend sufficient aid in 
leading the congregation in its songs of praise. 
But few churches can expect to be successful in 
their choral service, unless they “ee able to do 
this. As a general thing, it is strongly to be 


church and congregation, if sufficient talent can 
be found therein. I have frequently been asked 
the question, Would you have an unconverted 
person in your orchestra? There is room for 
discussion on this point, but I think I may safe- 
ly answer, Yes, when moral principle is known 
to exist; for I firmly believe, that in nine cases 
out of ten, such persons may be brought to be 
followers of ** Him who spake as never man 
spake,” if the right course is pursued by the 
chorister and other members of the choir; so 
great is the influence they may exert if their 
course is what it should be. I have almost in- 
variably found that although singers generally 
are very sensitive and liable easily to take of- 
fence, yet when the right chord is touched, they 
are free to forgive, and are grateful for any 
kind words or attempts to improve their tempo- 
ral or spiritual welfare. To govern a choir 
with success, rules and regulations should be 
laid down, and strictly adhered to, by the most 
insignificant, as well as the most prominent 
members. 

The rehearsals, which should take place as 
often as once a week, should be always atiend- 
ed by all; if possible, the hymns for the ensu- 
ing Sabbath or service should be procured, and 
suitable music prepared. Hence, I would re- 
commend Saturday evening for the meeting, as 
most clergymen then know what will be subject 
of their discourses on the following day, and can 
give in the hymns, so that the choir may be 
fresh.from rehearsal, and ready for their work. 
In the church, each member should take his or 
her seat in season, and at once, not stopping to 
talk in the entry or passage-way; neither should 
they leave their seats when once taken, or turn 
the leaves of the music-book after the place is 
found. With respect to seating a choir, I have 
found it best to keep the leading voices in the 
different paris near together, but this rule may 
often be violated ; sometimes the choir will sing 
better, if the best singers are seated in the ex- 
treme wings, particularly if itis highly cuttivat- 
ed. The seating of the members ofa choir is a 
source of considerable annoyance to the leader, 
as there are some who will be dissatisfied, what- 
ever place is assigned them short of the head or 
most prominent seat. When such individuals 
are found in the choir, the sooner they are out 
of it the better, after the chorister has vainly 
endeavoured to remonstrate and expostulate 
with them upon the inconsistency and evil 
effects of their conduct. If they are suffered to 
remain, they will be liable to thwart many of 
the plans of the leader, and the dissatisfaction 
but too often spreads. Other reasons for sum- 
mary ejection might be adduced, but I think I 
am understood on this point. 

In most choirs many faults exist, that are 
not noticed by those who always see them in 
their accustomed place on the Sabbath, but, to 
a stranger’s eye, they are glaringly prominent ; 
such, for example, as the noisy turning of the 
leaves, whispering, and even laughing before 
and after the minister has taken his seat in the 
desk. One cause of great trouble to the choris- 
ter, which we would more particularly mention 
here, is the finding fault with, and making com- 
ments to one another upon the selection of tunes 
and style of performance. Thisis a great evil, 
and should be early and carefully eradicated ;. 
if not, it will gradually increase in strength un- 
tila dissolution of the connexion between the 
leader and the choir is the only remedy. None 
of these faults, together with others of minor 
magnitude, will be allowed in a well conducted 
choir. But as long as one church here, and an- 
other there, continue to employ men who, per- 
haps, openly profess their disbelief in the exist- 
ence of a God or a Saviour; or those whose 
habitual desecration of the Sabbath, and neglect 
of the ordinances so dear to every true Christian, 
betray an entire want of religious principle, the 


faults touched on above, cunnot be eradicated. 
Ww. 


LATE FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Tue Jews 1vn Romse.—On the Ist ult. the 
decree for the complete emancipation of the 
Jews of the Roman States came into force, 
They are thereby declared fit for the exercise 
of all civil rights. The year 1848 is an ama- 
zing one. The changes of the forms of go- 
vernment are, however, less surprising than the 
abandonment of the Ghetto by the Jews of 
Rome.—Jewish Chronicle. 


spring, and who since May have experienced 
so friendly an asylum at Ugbrook, ffom the 
Clifford family, quitted last Thursday, with 
their learned Superior, the Rev. Marquess So- 
pranis. The majority, we understand, proceed- 
ed to the United States, where every encou- 
ragement will be afforded them. Their Uni- 
versity at Georgetown, near Washington, will 
shortly be able to rival the best Universi- 
ties of Europe. Our readers are aware that 
this College was raised by Congress on the Ist 
of May, 1815, to the rank of a University; a 
proof that the Government admired the Jesuit 
system of education as much as Lord Bacon.— 
Western Times. 

Dr. McNerte oF Liverroot.—Rev. Dr. 
McNeile has contradicted, in a voluminous let- 
ter to the editor of the Liverpool Mail, a pa- 
ragraph which appeared in that journal, stating 
that he had admitted the propriety of pension- 


were passed at the same time giving to the Ro- 
man Catholic laity the power of compelling the 
administration of the sacraments. The rev- 
erend Doctor occupies more than a column of 
close print io tellimg the public that in the con- 
versations alluded to in the paragraph he only 
meant to say, that a State provision for the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy would be less mischievous 
with such an act than without it. 


SrncuLar Cavuss or Suspension.—A Wes- 
leyan minister, stationed by the last Conference 
at Redruth, in Cornwall, has been superseded 
by the President, for persisting in wearing his 
beard. The reverend gentleman says, in a letter 
to the Wesleyan newspaper: “ For many years 
I have been convinced of the absurdity of the 
fashion which requires a man to appear dissaf _ 


for making him a man instead of a woman; 
and I had been made sensible by experience, 
that the practice alluded to was seriously inju- 
rious in a physical sense, especially to minis 
ters.” 

Tue Cnurcn, THe WESLEYANS, AND THE 


or Novemper.—The circumstance of 


the fifth of November, the anniversary of the 
gunpowder plot, falling this year on'a Sunday, 
has, as we are informed, led several ministers 
of the Established Church to determine that 
they will on that day not only use the, service 
appointed for it, but preach directly of the sub- 


ject of the idolatries and ‘superstitions of the 


that the obvious remedy is to make a distinction - 


thing to be done is to draw agrees suchachoir — 


desired that they should be chosen from the * 


Jesurrs.—The Jesuits driven from Rome last _ 


ing Roman Catholic Priests, provided an act . 


isfied with nature (to adopt an idea of Diogenes) — 
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* Betscion New "s.— There 


fs established religion in the colony—all are 


assisted by the State—Church of England, Ro- 
man Catholic, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and 
Baptist. When a congregation of three hun- 
dred individuals are brought together, their pas- 
tor becomeg entitled to a salary of £150 per 
annum; grant of land, two acres in extent, 
if available, for the site of a church and schools, 
_@nd pecuniary assistance in the erection of the 
former. Aid is also afforded to education with- 
out religious distinction. In public schools at- 
tached to the different creeds the poorer class of 
children are educated, and the teachers are en- 
titled to a small stated sum per pupil, according 
to the attendance of the latter. _ Religion is, as 
far as pecuniary matters go, prosperous in New 
South Wales; there are numerous clergymen 
of the differeut persuasions; many edifices of 
size; a Protestant bishop at Sydney, one at 
Hunter’s River to the northward, and one at 
Melbourne to the southward. The Roman Ca- 
tholics*have an archbishop, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Polding, at Sydney. Appearances are all in 
favour of religion in the colony— it would be 
well if there were the reality. 
Tus Bratz Monorory.—The extensive es- 
tablishment in Blair street, Edinburgh, which, 
under the firm of ‘‘ Sir David Hunter Blair and 
J. Bruce, printers to the King’s most excellent 
Majesty,” enjoyed for such a length of time the 
monopoly of printing the Bibles sold throughout 
Scotiand, as well as the various Scottish acts 
of Parliament and other public documents, has 
been finally broken up and dispersed. For- 
merly, when the concern wes most flourishing, 
about 100 persons were employed within the 
office, but for nearly two years there has been 
no printing done, two or three persons only 
being in attendance for the purpose of executing 
orders and gradually reducing stock; and on 
Monday and Tuesday last, the materials, stock 
of Bibles, stereotype plates, &c. were brought 
under the hammer of Mr. Peter Fraser, and 
**sold without reserve to the highest bidders.” 


Louis Parurrrr’s Money.—It is said that 
Louis’Philippe and the Government have come 
to an understanding with respect to the private 

roperty of the ex-royal family in France. The 

unt de Montalivet is to be liquidateur, and a 
loan of 24,000,000f. is to be raised to pay the 
most pressing claims on the property, and for 
the immediate support of the memibers of the 
royal family now in England. Louis Philippe 
is said to have bound himself, if this plan be 
agreed on, to pay regularly to the Duchess of 
Orleans her dowry of a million of francs per 
annum, The Government wished M. Dupin to 
be liquidateur but this was objected to by the 
ex-King. 

Tue Cuotera.—Willmer and Smith’s Euro- 

an Times has the following account of the 

Ith of the Metropolis and the progress of the 
cholera: The general state of health both in 
the metropolitan districts and throughout the 
kingdom is in a satisfactory state. The num- 
ber number of deaths in London during the past 
week is 171 less than the average of the corres- 
ponding weeks during the last five years. The 
fatal cases reported of cholera amount to 45. 
The disease seems to be hovering over many 
isolated parts of the country. Instances of in- 
dividual: cases are cited from widely distant 
districts, but at present they are so inconsider- 
‘able compared with our immense popolation, 
that in @ national point of view they do not 
create any especial apprehension. In Edin- 
burgh, Leith and Newhaven, the malady seems 
still to exert a malignant influence toa consider- 
‘able extent. The deaths are far more numer- 
ous in that quarter, compared with the popula- 
tion, than elsewhere. They amount to 112 
‘since the 4th inst. Hull and Sunderland fur- 
nish also, from day to day, occasional fatal 
cases. Upon the whole the pestilence has not 
increased in virulence; the relaxation of the 
quarantine regulations has not led to any un- 
favourable results ; and we earnestly hope that 
the angel of terror will pass over our islands, 
without leaving behind the calamitous traces of 
death and desolation which have marked its 
path through the eastern countries of Europe.” 

The cholera is making rapid and fatal pro- 
gress in Konigsberg. On that account, and in 
order not to keep the inhabitants exposed to the 
cold air, the civic authorities dispensed with the 
contemplated illumination in honour of the 
King’s birthday. 

he mortality in Berlin is very great, even 
when cholera cases are not taken into account. 
"ig journal accounts for this circumstance, on 
the ground that care, anxiety, and apprehensions 
of coming events are making many victims. 


German Evancericat Leacur.—An at- 
tempt is making to form the various evangelical 
churches of Germany into one confederation. A 
call was issued for a convention or conference 
for this purpose at Wittemberg, on the 24th ult. 
having the following objects: 

An exhibition of the essential unity of the 
evangelical church. The bearing of a united 
testimony against anti-gospelers. Reciprocal 
counsel and assistance. To act as umpire in 
all cases of disagreement which may arise be- 
tween churches which are members of the 
league. ‘To guard and defend all those rights 
and privileges which have been guarantied to 
the evangelical church, either by the fundamen- 

tal laws of the empire, or the constitutions of 
individual states within it. To afford counsel 

d assistance to isolated evangelical churches, 
whether within or without the German pale. 


_The formation and firm maintenance of the gos- 


band of unity with all evangelical churches 


in Europe, and throughout the whole world. 


Apvancine BacKWARDS.—Some excitement, 


we notice by the foreign papers, has been pro- 


duced in England by the publication of the prin- 
ciples and regulations of the “ King Charles 
Club” at Oxford—the members of which are 
declared to belong to the Puseyite party of the 
English Church. The following is given as a 
Synopsis :——-The first declares the Queen of 
these realms to be such by Divine right. ‘The 
second, the indissoluble union between the 
‘Church and State. The third, that no right 
exists of private judgment in matters of religion. 
The fourth, that the education of the lower or- 
ders is a public evil. The fifth, that the lower 
orders should exercise no voice in the choice 
of representatives. The sixth, that persons hav- 
ing dependents are justified in exercising their 
influence over them in matters concerning the 
government of Church and State. 


~ Tug Bishop or Exerer anv Mr. Goruam. 
—It appears by an announcement of Mr. Gor- 
ham, that a writ of Quare Impedit is about to 
be issued against the Bishop of Exeter, at the 
suit of Mr, Gorham, for refusing to institute 
him to the vicarage of Bramford Speke. In 

int of form the writ was in the name of the 
crown, which has given its consent to the pro- 
ing against the Bishop in its name as pa- 


tron 
Great Lrrerary PLactarism.—A corres- 
pondent of the London Atheneum, has disco- 
vered that Paley’s Natural Theology is copied 
from a series of papers that appeared about the 
end of the seventeenth century, in the Leipsic 
Transactions, by a Dutch philosopher, named 


from cot: 


‘ 
. 


sNicuwentyt. It is extraordinary that this dis | 
‘covery was not; fore, seeing that the pa- |. 
- | pers after Meriva bike 


published at Amsterdam, 
about the 1700, were afierwards traislated 
into English by Mr, Chamberlaine, and pub- 
lished by Longman & Co. in 1847, abougl5 
years:afier Paley’s Natural Theology appeafed. 
As Paley quotes Dr. Nieuwentyt, from the 
Leipsic Transactions, he of course, must fave 
known of'and perused them. Parallel pas- 
sages are printed side by side in the Athenzum, 
for the purpose of proving the case. 

Pgorosep Anouirion oF Priestity Cett- 
| pacy.—The subject of the Priestly Celibate has 
"been under discussion in the German Nationa! 
Assembly at Frankfort. Gritzner, the Austrian 
Deputy} seems to be deeply interested in this 
matter. He has presented a petition in his own 
name and those of 111 of his co-religionists, 
praying for the abrogation of compulsory cleri- 
cal celibacy. ‘The proposition was met by a 
counter-petition signed by three bishops and 
‘sixty-five deputies of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion; in Which they warn the Assembly 
against an interference with the internal arrange- 
ments of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
must inevitably lead to a conflict, which would 
prove utterly subversive of the true ends and 
objects of the German Congress. But, despite 
the momentary check, which in all likelihood, 
will thus be given to the anti-celibatic petition, 
Gritzner is believed to be backed in secret by a 
very large number of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A Mopvret Town.—The town of Fairhaven, 
Vermont, has about six hundred inhabitants— 
one hundred voters—who take two hundred 
copies of weekly papers and pay the subscrip- 
tion, It has a little church ata hundred mem. 
bers, whose minister receives from them $500 
salary besides the rent of a house. 

Amustnc. — The Vermont Chronicle has 
been laudably engaged of late, in showing up 
the business of advertising quack medicines. 
After a thorough article in the didactic form, it 
introduced a burlesque advertisement, expecting 
in the way Of caricature, to show off the ri- 
diculousness of the thing. ‘The advertisement 
set forth wonderful cures to have been effected 
by a nostrum made up of the liver of an extinct 
species of fish from the river Tigris—this nos- 
trum to be sold by a fictitious person in a ficti- 
tious street in New York, This advertisement 
was mistaken by some of the readers of the 
Chronicle as put forth in sober earnest, and the 
wonderful medicine was in request at once. 
Whence the editor concludes that the business 
is incapable of being caricatured, and that its 
intrinsic absurdity cannot be surpassed by 
efforts of imagination, or that its truth is stran- 
ver than fiction. 

PrREesBYTERIAN Recorp.—The Synod of 
West Tennessee, at their late meeting, changed 
the name of the Christian Record to that of the 
Presbyterian Record, and the members pledged 
themselves to procure each five new subscri- 
bers, or become responsible for ten dollars to 
the publisher, in order to continue the paper. 


Parrick Henry’s Grave.—The grave of 
the celebrated Patrick Henry is in Charlotte 
county, Virginia. A plank enclosure, a clump 
of cherry trees, and two white flint stones, over- 
grown by running box, mark the spot where 
are interred the mortal remains of 

This forest-born Demosthenes, 
. Who shook the Philip of the seas. 


Tue Boarp or PusiicatTion.—There is, we 
are happy to say, a constantly increasing appre- 
ciation of the services which this Board is ren- 
dering to the Church. Nor can this fail to be 
the case wherever the works which they have 
issued are circulated and read. [litherto they 
have had but a partial circulation in our own 
churches ; but by the establishment of Deposi- 
tories in suitable localities, and by the system 
of Colportage which has in one or more of our 
Synods been successfully undertaken, these 
works are becoming better known’ and more 
highly valued. There has been no movement 
‘of the Board which seems to have given so 
general satisfaction as the recent appointment 
of the Rev. John Leyburn as their general 
agent; and the very confident hope is expressed 
that he will be instrumental in imparting, far 
greater efficiency than ever to their operations. 
We do not know, indeed, a more important 
agency in the Church than this, or one that 
promises to be richer in its fruits. 

Tue Crercy.—The present number of cler- 
gymen of all denominations in the United 
States, according to the latest estimates, is about 
30,000. 

OprorTUNITY FoR PainanrHRopy.—The 
Corresponding Secretary of the New York 
Colonization Society calls the attention of the 
benevolent to the following interesting case :— 
Among the 472 applicants for passage from 
New Orleans, there is a company of slaves, 
whose circumstances, in themselves interesting, 
have®peculiar claims on the humanity of this 
State. Captain John Ross, of Mississippi, by 
his will in 1836, left-170 slaves an ample pro- 
vision to go to Liberia. By litigation they have 
been detained 12 years, and have increased 
to 240. By compromise they have this year 
the opportunity of emigration, but are destitute 
of the means. In the bark Nehemiah Rich, 
which sailed from New Orleans last January, 
35 of them went out as pioneers, to prepare the 
way for others. These now ask for aid, and 
the Board of Managers of the New York State 
Colonization Society have resolved, if possible, 
to provide adequate means for them. Six thou- 
sand dollars will be required, and at present, 
including funds in the hands of our Treasurer, 
Mr. Allen, and pledges from respectable per- 
sons, about one-half is secured. 

AMERICAN Reprints’ AND Britisn 
THoRs.—We learn from the St. John (New 
Brunswick) Bee, that it has been the practice 
for some years past, at the Custom-house in 
that city, to burn all American reprints of Brit- 
ish books. Volumes elegantly bound and print- 
ed, with others of less imposing appearance, 
have been thrown by hundreds into the flames, 
“according to law;” and this Vandalism was 
practiced at a time when schools and other in- 
stitutions in New Brunswick needed the ‘books 
and were too poor to buy them. American re- 
prints are, by a recent law, now admitted into 
the British provinces at a duty of 25 per cent. 
which is payable to the British author. It must 
be a very difficult matter to apportion the reim- 
bursement, and keep an account with the au- 
thors whose works are admitted. There should 
be an international copyright law between us 
and England. It is essential to the growth of 
our own literature, and a mere act of justice to 
the British authors. 


Tur Nesrortan Bisnop.—Mar Yohannan, 
well known in this country from having visited 
here with the Rev. Mr. Perkins, has been ex- 
communicated from the Nestorian Church, by 
the Patriarch, for his adherence to Protestantism. 
His adhesion to the missionaries, and the truth 
which they teach, in spite of the excommunica- 
tion of the Patriarch, furnishes substantial rea- 
‘son for believing him actuated by true Christian 
principle. 

New Jersey Sansata Convention.—A 
meeting of those interested in promoting the 
observance of the Sabbath, was held at King- 
ston, New Jersey, on the 9th inst. at which re- 
solutions were adopted, complaining that boats 
were allowed to pass on the Delaware and Rari- 
tan Canal, and railway cars to run between 
Philadelphia and New York on Sundays. Also 
ealling upon Judges and grand jurors to enforce 
the laws of the State against profanation of the 
Lord’s day. Mr. F. T. Frelinghuysen, the Rev. 
Dr. Janeway, and the Rev. Dr. Cogswell ad- 


dressed the meeting. | 


been elected. 


BXPULSION OF THE JESUITS. * 
‘For the second time in their history, the Je- 
suits have rendered themselves so odious end 
intolerable even to their Catholic brethren, that 
the Pope has been forced to drive them from 
Rome, and to put upon them the brand of his 
displeasure. Intrigue, immorality, oppression, 
and every evil work, persisted in with a skill 
and an energy which rendered their presence 
incompatible with the peace, or the existence of 
the nations, have, time and again, expelled them 
from every country in Europe, and they have 
been pronounced by the universal voice of 
Christendom, friends and foes, to be too danger- 
ous to be allowed a place in civil communities. 
Of any other body, society, or individuals, whose 


— 


history discloses such an unanimity of censure’ 


and reproach, we should necessarily feel a 
dread which would put us on our guard against 
their encroachments. Is there not some just 
reason to fear the influence of a society which 
has experienced a treatment like this? From 
the year 1555 to 1773, by heathen, as well as 
by Christian states, by Romish far more than 
by Protestant, they were expelled from the fol- 
lowing places, not before, but after, fair trial of 
their conduct : 


Saragossa, 1555 1606 
The Valteline, 1566 | Venice, 1612 
Vienna, 1568 | Japan, 1613 
Avignon, 1570 | Bohemla, 1618 
Antwerp, 1578 | Moravia, 1619 
Segovia, 1578 | Naples, 1622 
Portugal, 1578 | The Netherlands, 1622 
1579 | China and India, 1622 

England, 1581 | Malta, 1634 
1586 1676 

Japan, 1587 | “0882, 1723 
Hungary, 1588 | Savoy, 726 
Bordeaux, _-1589 | Portugal, 1759 
The whole of France 1594] France, 1762 
Holland, 1596 | Spain, 1767 
Tournon, 1597 | The Sicilies, 1767 
Bearn, 1597 | Parma, 1768 
1601 | Malta, 1768 

—_—" 1604 | Rome and the whole of 

Dantzicand Thorn 1606} --Christendem, 1773 


To this list may be added their last expulsion 
from Russia by the Emperor Alexander, in 
1816 ; the remonstrances against their restora- 
tion in 1814, by Portugal, Austria, Naples, and 
Switzerland; and their recent expulsion from 
the Continent. What a testimony is this, to 
the dangerous character of the Jesuits—to the 
incompatibility of such a society with the peace, 
morality, and liberties of any people!—Ameri- 
can Protestant. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PresIDENTIAL Evection.—Sufficient returns have 
been received of the election held on the 7th inst. 
for Electors of President and Vice-President of the 
United States to indicate, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, the disposition of the whole electoral vote. 
The following table, it is believed, will not be ma- 
terially changed when the actual result.is known: 

FOR TAYLOR. FOR CASS. 


Massachusetts, 12} Maine, 9 
Rhode Island, 4 | New Hampshire, 6 
Connecticut, 6| Virginia, 17 
Vermont, 6 | South Carolina, 9 
New York, 36 | Ohio, 23 
New Jersey. 7 | Indiana, 12 
Pennsylvania, 26 | Illinois, 9 
Delaware, 3 | Michigan, 5 
Maryland, 8 | Mississippi, 6 
North Carolina, 11 | Missouri, 7 
Georgia, 10 | Alabama, 9 
Kentucky, 12 | Arkansas, 3 
Tennessee, 13 | Iowa, 4 
Louisiana, 6 | Wisconsin, 4 
Florida, 3 | Texas, 4 
163 127 


Assuming the above table to be correct, it will 
be seen that the contest has been much more close 
than was generally anticipated, and that without the 
vote of Pennsylvania, Gen. Taylor could not have 
urthermore, that although Gen. T'ay- 
lor is a resident of the South, he is indebted to the 
votes of the free States for his election, havi 
97 votes from the free States, and 66 from the 
slave States. It may be mentioned as a singular 
coincidence, that Taylor and Cass have each secur- 
ed the electoral vote of fifteen States. 

Population of the 15 Taylor States, 9,746,862 

Population of the 15 Cass States, 7,316,511 


Excess in favour of Taylor, 2,430,351 


Mops or Prestpent AND VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF THE Unitep States.—The people of the 
United States, it is well known, do not vote direct- 
ly for President; but electors are chosen in each 
State, and these select the federal executive. 
These electors were voted for on ‘Tuesday the 7th 
inst. and it is they who choose our national Execu- 
tive officers. The mode of choosing is not so gene- 
rally understood as might be supposed would be 
the case in a country where politics is a matter of 
such general concern. The electors assemble in 
the capitals of their respective States on the first 
Wednesday in December, and vute for the candi- 
date of their choice. Having recorded their vote, 
copies of it are made, and forwarded to Washing- 
ton by a special messenger before the first Wed- 
nesday in January. The votesof all the States 
are opened on the second Wednesday of February 
in the presence of both Houses of Congress, and 
the persons having a majority of the whole number 
of electoral votes are declared to be the President 
and Vice-President elect. Now it might happen 
that a President would have a majority of the elec- 
toral college, yet receive a smaller popular vote 
than his unsuccessful opponent. This result in- 
deed, would have occurred in the late election, if 
Taylor had lost Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana, 
three Southern States; for, in that event, Taylor 
would have received but 144 electoral votes, or 
two less than required to make him President, 
though, in consequence of his heavy majorities 
over Cass in New York, Massachusetts, and Penn- 
sylvania, he would have had more votes than Cass. 

The large States do not have, in the electoral 
college, a number of votes proportioned to their 
size. This is in consequence of the two Sena- 
torial electors given to each State. Thus Dela- 
ware, which has only enough inhabitants to entitle 
it to one member of Congress, has three votes in 
the electoral college, one for her Congressman, and 
two for her Senators; while Pennsylvania, which 
has a population to give her twenty-four members 
of Congress, has only twenty-six votes in the elec- 
toral college, twenty-four for her Congressmen and 
two for her Senators. In other words, Pennsy]- 
vania, with twenty-four times as many inhabitants 
as Delaware, has less than nine times as many 
votes. Or take another case. Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Florida, Arkansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Texas cast, together, the same number of 
electoral votes as Pennsylvania, with but half her 
population. This apparent unfairness to the larger 
States arises from the mixed character of the 
electoral college. The two Senatorial electors 
from each Commonwealth represent the sovereign- 
ty of the State, while the other electors represent 
the people directly. Hence, in choosing a Presi- 
dent, not only the people vote, but the States, as 
States. This complexity in the electoral college 
arose chiefly from the fact, that at the formation 
of the Federal Constitution, the States were entire- 
ly independent of each other; and it was found 
that the small States wonld not yield up one title 


+ of their sovereignties, unless for an equivalent. 


Hence, the adoption of two branches of the Na- 
tional Legislature, the House which comes direct- 
ly from the people, and the Senate which repre- 
sents the States. The same peculiarity is carried 
into the electoral college, of which all these curious 
results are the consequence. It has been urged 
that the electoral college ought to be abolished, 
and the President chosen directly by the people. 
But this, as is seen from the above explanation, 
would violate one of the compacts of the Constitu- 
tion, and be unjust to the small States. 

Vorers 1N THE CrTies.—The four principal cities 
of the Union threw the following number of votes 
at the late Presidential election: 


New York, . 53,158 
Philadelphia, . . 53,167 
Baltimore, . ‘ 21,541 

ton, . . 13,347 


According to this, Philadelphia must have a popu- 
lation larger than New York ; and Baltimore larger 
than Boston, 

Rossery or THE Nationat Jeweits.—The Pat- 
ent Office, at Washington, on Wednesday night, 
8th inst. was entered by thieves, who made a 
clean sweep of the National jewels, valued at twen- 
ty thousand dollars. 
dollars is offered for the recovery of the stolen pro- 
perty. The articles stolen consist of a valuable 
diamond snuff-box and a golden sword scabbard. 
The gold snuff-box was presented by the Emperor 
Alexander to the Hon. Leavitt Harris, American 
Minister to the Court of St. Petersburg. The 
value of this article is six thousand dollars. The 
bottom of it only was found in the room. The gold 
scabbard belonged to the sword presented to Com- 
modore Biddle by the Viceroy of Peru; the sword 
was not taken. There were besides a large bottle 


A reward of one thousand 


of otto oF rose, (from whieh per could realize 
$2000 or and dri necklace and two 


ralsof.the United States 
of Ge P'Wayne; a 
sented by 


of Bolivar, 


If to a person prevented Bim 
fro @scassinated, and other medals. The 
building" Was entered by the robbers on the double 
front, and &&cending to the National Gallery, they 
unlocked the door with a false key. They then 
secured, the door with ropes inside. The articles 
were in a double case, 
of which had to reaeh them, For 

of making noise, the first spread a piece 
of pink blotting paper with gom arabie and pasted 
it to the outer glass; then with a knife or piercer 
the glass was broken by prying it around the edges. 
The fragments adhered to the paper, and were thus 
silently removed. : 


RarLroap Coxzision.—The mail train which left 


11th inst. at 5 o’clock, when between Rahway and 
New Brunswick, came in contact with a freight 
train, bound north, which had at the time stopped 
on the track to repair its locomotive. No damage 
to gers, of a serious nature occurred. One 
of the firemen on the downward train was slightly 
injured, and a brakeman was thrown into an adjoin- 
ing field, but escaped unhurt. Both of the locomo- 
tives were badly injured. ‘I'he cars were detained 
some two hours by theaca@jdent. 


From Santa Fe.—Accounts from Santa Fe to 
the 11th ult. state that Colonel Washington’s com- 
mand had arrived within a day’s march of that 
place. The Indians were'reported to be making 
incursions into every neighbourhood, the with- 
drawal of the United States troops having given 
them encouragement and confidence. 


InaveauraTion Day.—As the 4th of March comes 
on Sunday, the journals are speculating upon the 
question whether the ceremonies of inauguration 
will take place on that day. It is generally con- 
ceded that they will not eccur until the 5th, as a 
precedent is found in 1827, when Mr. Monroe was 
inaugurated upon the 5th, because the 4th was 
on Sunday. The next time after 1849, when the 
4th of March comes on Sunday, will be 1877. If 
the inauguration does not take place till the 5th, 
the singular fact will be presented of the country 
having no head for twenty-four hours, which will 
not, however, destroy the vitality of the body. 


DeatTH From Srarvation.—It will scarcely be 
credited that a woman died in New York, a city 
with an abundance of food, of starvation, yet it is 
true. She was a widow, a native of Long Island, 
only twenty-nine years of age. Sick, in want, and 
without any friends, she remained nearly two weeks 
without anything to eat, when she was taken to 
the hospital, where she died. There are thousands, 
no doubt, in that city who would have relieved her 
necessities if they had only known them, but as it 
‘was nobody’s business in particular to find them 
out, the woman died from the neglect. Such per- 
sons can at least encourage the home missionaries, 
who take the labour of charity on their shoulders, 
and apply its contributions to the relief of actual 
want, without increasing its demands. 


Great Weatta.—General James Taylor, who 
died at Newport, Kentucky, last week, was worth 
four millions of dollars, which descends to a son 
and three daughters. He was a relative of Gene- 
ral Taylor the President elect, for whom he voted 
a few minutes before his oeatht. | 


Larce Income.—The aggregate revenue of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, during the month of 
October, was $130,907.21. The current debt is 
in a course of steady reduction. : 


Post Orrice Rossery.—It isstated that Richard 
Key, one of the clerks in the Baltimore post-office, 
has been arrested for purloining money to a large 


Baltimore Patriot. 


Astor’s Persona Property.—The personal 
property of the late John Jacob Astor, according 


aniount to the immense sum of four millions and 
ninety-five thousand dollass! This is exclusive of 
the houses, lands, &c. constituting his real estate. 


Intness or Hon. Henny Cuay.—The Lexington, 
(Kentucky) Atlas of the 8th inst. states that the 
Hon. Henry Clay had been very seriously indispo- 
sed for several days, so much so that he had not 
been able to visit that city. 


Recoverinc.—Mr. Gallatin, lately seriously in- 
disposed, is fast recovering, atid is now able to sit 
up and to employ his gap. -His faculties are ua- 
impared, 

Strate Bank of charter of this 
bank expired on the 3lst ult. We learn from the 
Springfield Journal, that the Governor of Illinois, 


ed Messrs. N. H. Ridgely, Uri Manly, and John 
Calhoun, trustees, for finally closing its affairs. 
The Board of Directors have assigned to these trus- 
tees all the effects of every kind of the bank, and 
have given them full power to do every thing 
necessary for the performance of the trust. 


Fatat Accipent.—At about twelve o’clock on 
Saturday, Mr. Elijah Weaver, aged seventy-five 
years, bookseller, in Front street, below Arch, Phil- 
adelphia, whilst crossing the street opposite his 
store, was knocked down by a runaway horse, and 
was so severely injured in consequence, that he 
expired about one hour after. 


AvABAMA Unirep States Senator.—The death 
of Hon. Dixon H. Lewis makes it necessary for the 
Governor of Alabama to appoint a successor to him 
in the United States Senate, until the next meet- 
ing of the Legislature, which will not be until De- 
cember, 1850—more than, Lwo years hence. 


Governor oF Catitrornta.—It is stated that 
General Persifer F. Smith has been appointed 
Governor of California, in place of General Mason, 
recalled. The material of the California Post-Of- 
fices will be sent out by the new steamer Panama, 
which is to sail for the mouth of the Columbia, on 
the Ist proximo. 


Funerat or Gen. Kearney.—The funeral of Gen. 
Kearney took place on the 2d inst. at St. Louis, 
Missouri, and was attended by a large number of 
mourning friends. Two regiments of infantry, 
one company of dragoons, and five companies of 
volunteers, in full uniform, formed the military 
escort, and made a very imposing appearance. 


INTERNATIONAL Postrace.—According to Mr. 
Bancroft’s new arrangement with the British 
Government, the rate of postage to be charged on 
half ounce letters sent in steamers of both nations, 
will be—for carriage across the Atlantic, 20 cents; 
for delivery at the post-office; 2 cents; and for the 
inland transportation, the rate charged for domes- 
tic letters. Sothata letter addressed at Liverpool 
to New York, and brought by a steamer from 
Liverpool to Boston, would be charged twenty- 
seven cents, of which twenty would be paid to the 
steamer bringing it, whether British or American. 
The act of June 27th, 1848, empowers the Post- 
Maater-General to carry.the neW arrangement 
into operation, without waiting for further legis- 
lative action. We believe that the British Govern- 
ment have for some time been willing to settle the 
matter on this basis. — Bostun Transcript. 


REMARKABLE Escape.—The Bridgeport Connec- 
ticut Farmer says that during the thunder storm on 
Sunday evening, the 29th ult. a cow, belonging to 
Mr. Hiram Wheeler, in Easton, was struck by 
lightning and instantly killed. Mr. Wheeler was 
engaged in milking her wher she received the 
stroke. His pail, which he held between his knees, 
was destroyed, but he escaped with but little in- 
jury. 

THe Cunarp Steamers —-The new steamer Cana- 
da is advertised to leave Liverpool for New York 
on the 25th of November. In the winter arrange- 
ment of the line we perceive the old vessels—the 
Caledonia, Acadia, Britannia, and Hibernia—are 
withdrawn. In December the semi-monthly ar- 
rangement commences, with the departure of the 
Niagara for Boston, on the 3d of December, after 
which day a vessel will sail from Liverpool every 
rene Saturday, alternately for New York and 

ton. 


ENcouNTER WiTH AN EaGie.—A grey eagle was 
shot in Lancaster, Pa. on Thursday Yth inst. which 
measured seven feet three inches from point to 
point of his wings. After he was brought to the 
ground, a boy run up to bim to pick him up, when 
the eagle struck his talows into one of the boy's 
arms, holding on to it until the bird was killed, and 
then one of the claws had to be cut off before the 
boy could be released from the grasp. 


Vermont.—The Legislature of this State being 
in session the day of the Presidential election, the 
members, by a special law for the purpose, record- 
ed their votes at the capital, the clerk of the House 
acting as inspector, and duly certifying as to the 
votes cast. 

Tue Inp1ans.—The number of Indian tribes 
whose existence and claims are recognized by the 
general Government is sixty-five, and this is exclu- 
sive of the tribes residing in the newly acquired 


territories of California, Oregon, and New Mexico, 


‘aD 


Jersey City for Philadelphia on Saturday evening, 


amount, a portion of which has been recovered.— 


to a paragraph in the Globe, is ascertained to 


by authority of the last liquidation law, has appoint-— 


wee 


¥ 


Of the many 
been divided, four most extensive ones, lying 
cams of ‘Algonquin, ‘Decotah, Appalachian, and 
name of Algonquin, ian,, 
Shoshonees, (Sha wnees.) 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The British Mail steamer America arrived at 
New York, brings papers to the 28th of 
October. 

Cotton and Breadstuffs have experienced a de- 
cline. Cotton is down }d.; wheat 3d. per bushel, 
and 14s. per bbl.; corn 1s. and flour 14s. a 2s. per 
bbl. It is now again below 30s. with large sup- 
plies of almost.all kinds of breadstuffs, wilt 

In England the most important political event is 
the canvass fcr the coming election in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, to fill the vacancy occasioned 

the resignation of Lord Morpeth, now Earl of 
Carlisle, who takes his seat in the House of Lords. 

From Ireland we have intelligence that the pa- 
triots, O’Brien, Meagher, Mc Manus, and O’ Donog- 
hue, have had their sentence of death commuted 
to transportation for life. 

From France the news is gloomy, and the diffi- 
culties of the Government are on the increase. 
The Paris correspondent of the London Times de- 
scribes the condition of that city as being very 
nearly akin to what it was previous to the revolu- 
tion of February. The-.election for President of. 
the Republic is to take place on the 10th of De- 
cember next. 

The position of Austria is as critical as at last 
advices. The citizens of Vienna still held posses- 
sion of the city. At Berlin there has been a popu- 
lar outbreak, as was rumoured by the last advices. 

Ireland.—Smith O’Brien and the other Irish 
patriots have had their sentences commuted, and 
instead of being ‘hung and quartered” they are 
7 to be transported for life from their native 

and. 

The trial of Charles Gavan Duffy at the Com. 
mission, before Justice Torrens, has been conclud- 
ed, but the jury has not returned a verdict. The 
last accounts state, that the Special Commission, 
one of the most protracted perhaps ever held in 
Ireland, has at length been adjourned until the 5th 
of December, after occupying twenty-three days. 

The state of the country presents a most deplor- 
able picture through the failure of the potato crop, 


the want of employment, the meagre grain crop, 


and the disposition of the people to make off with 
the produce of the land, regardless of the payment 
of any taxes or rent. The Meath Herald says that 


the spirit of emigration was never more rife during 


the spring of the year than is now felt, although 
we are on the brink of winter. 

The rescript against the Irish Colleges has been 
published. John of Tuam has been successful, and 
the British Government completely frustrated in 
their endeavours to educate the middle classes. 
This is but a bad omen of the success of the attempt 
now in agitation to pension the Irish priesthood. 

France.—The new Cabinet of General Cavaig- 
nac has already sustained a signal defeat. Upon 
an amendment to the Constitution by it for the 
purpose of abolishing the privilege of purchasing 
substitutes for the army, the Assembly defeated 
the Ministry by a majority of 523 votes. 

The discussion on the Constitution was termina- 
ted on the evening of the 22d. It will undergo a 
revision before being proclaimed, and this revision 
would occupy five days. 3 

The contest for the Presidency has been very 


keen, and the ultra-democrats of all shades are ma- 


king desperate efforts to produce unanimity among 
their partizans as to their candidate for the Presi- 
dency. ‘Thus the friends of M. Raspail are earn- 
estly solicited to support M. Ledru Rollin. La- 
martine has, it appears, declined being considered 
a candidate. 

At the sitting of the Assembly on the 26th, Prince 
Louis Napoleon ascended the tribune, and read 
from a paper in reply to the accusation brought 
against him in the previous sitting by M. Clement 
Thomas. [M. Thomas had charged Prince Louis 
with aiming at the imperial dignity.] He at once 
admitted that he was a candidate for the office of 
President of the Republic. He declared that it 
was his right to be so, and he would not renounce 
that right, whatever provocations were addressed 
tohim. This declaration was listened to by the 
Assembly, with chilling silence. 

The domestic news in the Paris journals is not 
of great interest. There appears to be a strong 
feeling in the organs of the moderate party against 
the proposed prorogation of the National Assembly, 
under the dread of agitation and excitement, if 
that body should separate. Some of the Paris pa- 
pers seem to think, from the last accounts from 
the provinces, that the election of Louis Napoleon, 
as President of the Council, is not so certain as 
was at first supposed. In Normandy, says one 
journal, the peasantry are disposed in favour of 
General Cavaignac; and another journal tells us 
that M. Berryer intends to become a candidate for 
the Presidency, in which case, although M. Berryer 
has not the slightest chance of being elected, he 
will abstract an enormous number of votes in the 
departments of the South, which would otherwise 
be given to Louis Napoleon. : 

The declaration of M. Dufaurs in the National 
Assembly, that there is at present very little to be 
feared from the Democratic and social banquets— 
there having been only 1100 persons at the last, 
and that only by selling the tickets at reduced 
prices, although 6000 had been expected—has 
given great satisfaction to the friends of order. 
Some of the journals are very severe upon M. Cle- 
ment Thomas, the ex-corporal of calvary, for having 
made a bungling attack upon M. Jerome Bonaparte, 
in the National Assembly; but they are not less 
severe upon the intemperate display made by the 
ex-prince. Something better was expected from 
young Jerome Napoleon, as he has a certain repu- 
tation for finesse as well_as violence. a 

Austria.—We learn, from intelligence by way 
of Berlin, that as soon as it became known at 
Vienna that the Hungarians had retired to their 
previous position, the populace rose and accused 
the Assembly of treachery. All power over the 
multitude was lost. ‘The Assembly threw itself on 
the protection of the foreign embassies, whilst the 


people abandoned themselves to pillage, and to the 


commission of every possible excess. Windisch- 
gratz, appointed generalissimo of all the Austrian 
forces, was moving forward with the utmost speed, 
whilst Jellachich and Auersperg, relieved from all 


apprehensions of an attack from the rear, are draw- | 


ing closer upon the city, more with a view of aid- 
ing in putting an end to the frightful state of anar- 
chy than with that of attack. This intelligence 
was believed in Berlin. ‘The latest date from Vi- 
enna is to the 21st ult. At that time the city was 
completely surrounded, and it was rumoured that 
the Hungarians, who were advancing to the relief 
of the city, had retreated, in consequence of the 
desertion of two Hungarian regiments of hussars 
to Windischgratz, who, it is added, has taken pos- 
session of the Island of Lobau, and placed a force 
of 2600 men there. Provisions were becoming 
very scarce in Vienna. Nearly the entire popula- 
tion of the capital are resolved to hold out to the 
last—come what may. It is calculated that 100,000 
persons have quitted Vienna since the 6th inst. 


Huneary.—The following is the latest informa- 
tion, and is contained in a letter, dated Pesth, Oct. 
17th :—*“ News has just reached us that the Hun- 
garians have seized the fortresses of Leopoldstadt 
and Mungatz. ‘The revolt of the Valaques in 
Transylvania has been put down by the T'scheches. 
Urban has fled, and three noblemen and a bishop 
have been hung. The-tebel Raetzes has been de- 
feated near Neubesec. Kossuth will depart to- 
morrow for the army, with a powerful landstrum 
as a reserve. General Simowitz, who had come 
from Gallicia, has fled, and more than half his 
army were slain by the peasants. 


Prussia.—Fresh disturbances occurred at Berlin 
on the 16th ult. which were renewed on the 17th, 
considerable loss of life ensuing. ‘The people took 
shelter behind barricades. The cause of the dis- 
turbance was an attempt on the part of some 
mechanics to break up some machinery. On the 
22d ult. General Penel tendered his resignation, 
and that of his colleagues, to the King, who re- 
quested him to withdraw it, but he positively re- 
fused. 

Iraty.—The Turin Parliament decided on the 
24th ult. by a large majority, against a resumption 
of the war. Intelligence from Allessandria, (Pied- 
mont) to the 19th ult. states that an insurrection 
had broken out against the Austrians at Milan. 
Radetzki had mined the palaces and the cathedral, 
and threatened to blowthem up. This did not, 
however, prevent the exasperated people from at- 
tacking the military. Several lives were lost, and 
the whole city rose’in arms. The tocsins were 
sounding from every tower, and complete confusion 


prevailed. 

SwitzERLANp.—The Gazelle Ticinese of the 
20th ult. states, that on the 17th ult. some Austrian 
soldiers, with a corporal, violated the Swiss terri- 
tory, by arresting two Swiss citizens and three 
Lombardian emigrants in an inn at Pedrinate, at 
the extreme frontier of Mendrissioto. ‘The Fede- 
ral Government have ordered- an inquiry oa the 


t. 
"elon —DMeitrid mails to the 20th ult. state that 


into which these tribes have 


| 


the ministerial crisis was, for the moment, passed 
by the retarn of Narvaez to power, and the estab- 
lishment of the King Consort at the head of the 


anp Sicriy.—A letter from Naples, of 
the 1ith ult, says :—* The nogotiations relative to 
the affairs of Sicily are going on with great acti- 
vity, and, according to the reports in circulation at 
the t moment, the representatives of France 
and England have great hopes of bringing the par- 
ties to an understanding. The plan at present is, 
that Sicily should be raised into a vice-royalty, 
with the second son of the king as hereditary Vice- 


roy. 

‘Persta—Death of the Shah.—The Journal de 
Constanti has the following :—*“ Letters from 
‘Persia via Trebizond, which arrived here, announce 
an important event. The King of Persia, Mahom- 
med Shah, died at Teheran, from a violent attack 
of gout, to which he had lone been subject. Ma- 
hommed Shah, son of Abbas, and grandson of Fetti 
Ali Shah, who died in 1834, and whom he succeed- 
ed on the throne of Persia, was the third sovereign 
of the dynasty of the Kadjars, founded in 1794 J 
Aga Mahommed Khaa. 

Inpta AND Cutna.— We have received, in anti- 
cipation of the overland mail, Bombay papers of 
the 15th of September; Calcutta, 7th of Septem- 
ber; and Hong Kong of the 23d of August. A 
considerable force is now assembled at Moultan, 
and by the last advices was ready to commence the 
siege of that fort. Moolraj, it is said, has resolved 
to sell his life, and there is no doubt that he has 
some devoted followers, who will stand by him to 
the last. In Bombay there was some improvement 
in business, and a Jarge number of shares having 
been taken up in the [proposed railway company, 
(Great Indian Peninsula) as many as 30,000, 

reat hopes are entertained that this important un- 

ertaking will soon be gone on with. ‘There are 
no accounts of importance froin the eastern settle- 
ments. In the China seas an English schooner has 
been captured by her majesty’s ship Childers, on a 
charge of piracy. 

Care or Goop Horr.—Advices have been re- 
ceived to the 10th ult. A severe action had been 
fought between Sir —" Smith’s force and the 
insurgent Boers. The la 
routed, with a loss of fifty killed. Pretorius es- 
caped. Sir H. Smith and eight English officers 
were wounded. Captain Murray subsequently 
died. Of the soldiers engaged, eight or ten were 
killed. The engagement took place on the 29th 
of August. The rebel Boers were strongly posted 
ata place called Bloe Plaas, and, after a sharp con- 
flict of three hours, were defeated. Sir Harry 
Smith was wounded in the knee, and had a horse 
killed under him. The last despatches from Sir 
Harry Smith’s headquarters, six miles north-east 
of Bethany, are dated August 31st. 


_ MARRIED. 


At Salem, New Jersey,on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr, 
Helm, Witutiam C, WaLraven, of Philadelphia, to ANN 
Eviza MULForD, of the former place. 

At the Berkeley Springs, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Love, James LINGAN RANDOLPH to EMILY, daughter 
of Joun Srro Tuer, of Martinsburg, Virginia. 

On the 26th ult. in Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, by the 
Rev. Matthew Brown, D.D. Henry M. ALExanper, Esq. 
of New York, youngest son of the Rev. Archibald Alexan- 
der, D.D. of Princeton, New Jersey, to Miss Susan M. 
Brown, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Brown, of the former place. 

On the 2lst of September last, by the Rev. G. W. 
Newell, of Orangeville, Mr. Jacos CLossen, of Northum- 
berland, to Miss daughter of Mr. Samira, 
of Columbia county. 

At Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania, on Wednesday 
25th ult by the Rev. John M. Dickey, the Rev. J. Osmonp, 
of Luzerne county, to Miss M. FrRancina MurpaGu, of Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. — 

On Tuesaday evening. 14th inst. by the Rev. Goorge 
Kempton, ANDREW D. Hastert to Mary P. daughter of 
Josern S. WaLTER, all of Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on the 7th inst. Dr. Jonn 
CREIGH, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 


Died, at his farm, near Lawrenceville, New Jersey, on 
the 16th ult. IsragL STEVENS, in the 85th year of his age, 
fur many yearsa ruling elder of the church at Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey. 

Died, at his residence, near Kingston, Ross county, Ohio, 
on the 2d inst. Mr. Matruew FErcuson, Sen. in the 
dredth year of his age. It is over seventy years since Mr. 
Ferguson made a public profession of his faith in Christ, in 

Rocky Spring Presbyterian Church, Franklin county, 
nnsylvania. He removed to Ohio over forty years since, 
and joined the Mount Pleasant Presbyterian Church, by 
which he was chosen a ruling elder in 1811. This office he 
held till his death, though for some years he had been too 
feeble to attend on the public ordinances of the sanctuary. 
He has left a widow with whom he had lived in the mar- 
riage state about seventy-two years, Though his mind had 
become so enfeebled, that at times he did not know his 
own children, he ever remembered, with delightful interest, 
the Redeemer, in whom he had so long trusted. T.S. 

Died, near Marietta, Pennsylvania, on the Ist inet. Mrs. 
MarGARET ZELL, in the 5lst yearof her age. Mrs. Zell 
had, for several years, been in a very delicate state of 
health. During her last illness her sufferings were severe 
and - protracted. She bore them, however, with cheerful 
resignation to the Divine will. Not a murmur ever escaped 
her lips. ‘Though she had an anxious ‘“‘ desire to depart and 
be with Christ,” she waited patiently till her change came. 
Throughout many weeks of suffering and physical prostra- 
tion she enjoyed, without interruption, the light of God's 
countenance, imparting peace in believing, and the assur- 
ance of hope. In an interview with her pastor, a few days 
before her decease, she said, ‘“‘I have scarcely engaged in 
secret prayer for a year, without being overwhelmed with a 
sense of my own unworthiness and the goodness of my 
heavenly Father to me.” Affectionate and kind in her 
disposition. Mrs. Zell died lamented by all who knew her. 
Her children, her aged mother, and other friends, have 
sustained a loss indeed—one, however, which is unspeakable 
gain to their departed friend.— Communicated. 

Died, on the evening of the 2d inst. inthe 19th year of his 
age, James A McKenzir,son of James McKenzie, Esq. 
ruling elder of the First Presbyterian Church of Alexandria, 
Virginia, a youth of rare hopes and the most cheering pro- 
mise. His heart seemed to be susceptible to the influence 
of religious principle almost from the infant’s cradle; and 
until the period of his happy release from a body of sin and 
of death, it would have been difficult to detect an operation 
of mind, or an action of his life, materially in conflict with 
its hallowed requisitions. With the developments of moral 
agency, there was a manifest carefulness, both in the dispo- 
sitions which he cherished, and the line of conduct which 
he pursued, as though exercising himself daily to maintain a 
“conscience void of offence towards God and towards man.” 
In the ordinary sports of childhood, or inceptive youth— 
though he did sometimes engage in them—he seemed to 
have but little relish; finding a gratification far more de- 
lightful in storing his mind with the elements of useful 
knowledge, and those engagements which had the effect of 
preserving him pure and unspotted from the world. He 
was indeed a marked youth—marked for the gentleness and 
loveliness of his disposition, his amiability of deportment, 
and the deep seriousness which he ever manifested towards 
the duties and exercises of religion. Few that knew him, 
could, entertain a rational doubt but that he was constant! 
living under a reverential and solemn sense of its high 
responsibilities. A more affectionate or dutiful child has 
rarely lived; and not many have ever been privileged with 
richer or more ample sources of moral culture and religious 
training. And that these were blest of God, is abundantly 
demonstrated by the cheerfulness and unmurmuring resig- 
nation which he exhibited during the long and wasting 
disease (consumption) which brought him, at length, to the 
house appointed for all living.’”” Not a murmur of com- 
piaint was ever heard to drop from his lips—not a frown of 
disapprobation was ever seen to ruffle his placid and benig- 
nant brow. Having united himself to the Church of God, 
and professed his faith publicly betore the world, he “ knew 
in whom he had believed, and that He was able to keep 
that which he had committed to him against the final day ;” 
and hence, when the hour of trial came, though it came 
rather by surprise, he was not only without misgivings or 
alarm, but was enabled, with perfect composure, to bid an 
affectionate farewell to all that were about him, remarking, 
in substance, *‘ that it was by no means so painful a thing to 
die as he had supposed.” ; 

“ Jesus can make a dying bed 

Fee] soft as downy pillows are.” 


The lovely youth has gone from among us; but gone, we 
trust, to a far better home, while the exumple which he has 
left behind will, no doubt, _— to speak—we hope with 
— so long as his remembrance shall be cher- 
ished. 
Died, at Booneville, Missouri, on the 22d ult. Mrs. Marta 
M. Cuiark, widow of the late James Clark, Esq. and daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Andrew McCalla, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Inthe life and death of this most estimable woman 
was exhibited, in a striking manner, the fruit of a religious 
education. Her parents were pious members of the Presby- 
terian Church, and gave her éarly instruction, which was 
confirmed by their consistent example Of a most amiable 
and affectionate disposition, a cultivated and elevated intel- 
lect, and a firmness and decision of character not often 
equalled, she was, during her whole life, beloved in an 
eminent degree by all who knew her. She was always 
consistent in her piety, and bore many afflictions with a 
firmness which she derived alone from the Christian’s hope. 
The instructions which she received from her parents she 
inculcated on her children, and she lived to see those who 
have survived her, all professors of religion in the Presby- 
terian Church. She died rejoicing in that hope which the 
Christian derives from faith in the atoning blood of his 
Divine Redeemer —Communicated. 
Died, at his residence, in Brown township, Mifflin county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 5th inst. Jamzs Brissin, Ksq. aged 62 
ears. Mr. Brisbin was a modest, Sseeencing citizen. 
e had been in the service of the county as one of its com- 
missioners, and was appointed, many — ago, a justice of 
the peace, and had given general satisfaction in the discharge 
of those trusts, as he had also done in the office of trustee 
of the congregation of which he was a member for many 
years, and up to the time of hisdeath. His regularity and 


uniformity were worthy of commendation, as alsu his con — 


stant attendance on the preaching and ordinances of the 
gospel. His last illness was of about ten days’ continuance, 
during which he was able to speak and hear but litle. 
To his friends, he expressed himself willing to die, and said 
that he was going home. He was a faithful companion, 
very kind in his domestic relations, and useful in the Church 
and in the world. Asa member and trustee of East Kisha- 
coquillas Church, a kind host and steady friend, he will be 
missed and regretted by none more than by ee 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S MEETING. 


A meeting of Sunday School Teachers and Superin- 
tendents will be held on “*T evening next, 21st inst. 
at half-past seven o’clock, at the lecture room of the church 
corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia. ‘This 
meeting is important to the interests of Sunday schools in 
Philadelphia. A general attendance is earnestly requested. 


tter were completely 


+ Dwight, 1 vol. 12mo, illustrated. 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTH RIVER, 
o'clock, P. Joun Jounston, Stated Clerk. 
PRESBYTERY OF ORANGE. 
The Ereshyeese of Orange will meet in Greensboro, North 
NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY. — 
ly ing of the Board of the New York” 


A regular month 
City Tract Society will be held at/the Tract House, New 
York, on Monday evening next, 20th inst. at half-past seven 
o'clock, for the reception of reports and the traosaction of 
other business. Every member is particularly requested to 
be punctual in attendance Isaac OncnarD, Secretary. — 


YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
of the ‘ow Tork slow on 
Wednesday, 22d inst. at half. t seven o'clock, P. M. at 
Public School Hall, corner of Grand and Elm streets, New 
York. Lissey, Recording Sec. 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY. , 
The Twenty fifth Anniversary of the New York Bible So- 
ciety will be held in the Reformed Dutch church, Lafa 
Place, on Monday evening next, 20th inst. at 7 o’clock. 
Addresses may be expected from the Rev. H. W. Beecher, of 
ae. the Rev. A. N. Kittle, and John Jay, Esq. of New 


NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AS- 

The regular ‘the New York 
School Teachers’ Association will be held in the Lecture- 
room of the Central Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Adams's) 


in Broome street, New York, on Monday evening, 20th inst. 
at half past seven o'clock. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE CHURCH. 

The usual monthly evening service will be held in the 
University Place Church, New York, (Rev. Dr. Potts’s) to- 
a (Sabbath) evening, 19th inst: at half-past seven 


LECTURES ON THE JEWS. 

The second Lecture in the course will be delivered, Pro. 
vidence permitting, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 19th inst. 
in the Associate Presbyterian Chureh, corner of Grand and 
Mercer streets, New York, (Rev. A: Starks’s) afd a collees 


Meliorating the Conuition of the Jews. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
The Sixth Presbyterian Church, on Spruce street, above 


NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


seventh and George streets Philadelphia, will be open for 
service to morrow (Sabbath) evening, 19th inst. at hal 


seven o'clock. 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
A stated meeting of the Presbyterian Board of Publica: 


Philade! phia, on Tuesday next, 21st inst. at four o'clock, P, My 
Josern H. Jongs, Cor, See. 


UNION HALL. 


The Rev. Ebenezer Erskine will preach in the Union 
Hall, at the northeast corner of Ninth and Parrish streets, 
Philadelphia, to morrow (Sabbath) evening, 19th inst, Ser- 
vices to commence ata quarter pastseven o'clock. Regular 
services may be expected hereafler, every Sabbath evening, 
at the same hour, in the same place. Preaching at Parkins 
Hall, on Lewis street, Philadelphia, will hereafter be discon- 
tinued on Sabbath evenings, 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, 

NEXT DOOR TO THE MISSION HOUSE. 

HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 

having discontinued their tory, Brick Church 

Chapel, No. 36 Park Row, in the city of New York, the 


store, No. 21 Centre street, nezt door to the Mission House, 
New York, a stock of all ofthe Books and Tracts of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, which he will dispose of whole 
sale and retail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath 
Schools, Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries 
of these Books, and Books and Tracts in quantities to suit 
their several wants, at a liberal discount from the Catalogue 
— Price Catalogues of the Publications can be had, 
we - charge, at the Bookstore, No, 21 Centre street, New 

ork, 

ik Orders for Books, or letters requesting information, 
may be addressed to 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 

21 Contgggtreet, New York. 


Qisuares WANTED.—A Lady, who can give the 
most satisfactory testimonials of her ability to instruct 
and govern a family of young children, desires a situation 
for a moderate salary. Address ‘“‘C. G. N.” Office of the 
Presbyterian. Name and references left with the publisher 
of the Presbyterian. nov 18—3t* 


EMOVAL AND Sub- 
scriber has removed from No. Canal street, to 
the large and commodious Store, No. 285 Broadway, New 
York, near Chambers street, under the Irving House, and 
directly opposite Stewart's. He has associated with him 
his brothers, WALTER and PETER CarTEr, and the business 
of Publishing and Bookselling will be henceforth conducted 
in the name of Robert Carter & Brothers. | 
ROBERT CARTER. 


nov 18—3t 


BOOKS JUST ISSUED. 

Christ is All, by the Rev. S. H. Tyng, D D. 8vo, price $1.50. 
Paley’s Hore Pauline, 12mo, 75 cents. The Last Days of 
Elisha, by Krummacher, 12mo, 75 cents. ‘The Test of 
Truth by Mary Jane Graham, 30 cents. The True Chris- 
tian, by John Angell James, 30 cts. The Widow Directed, 
by do. 30 cts. Hawker’s Morning Portion, 12mo, 60 cents. 
Do. Evening Portion, 12mo, 50 cents. David’s Psalms in 
Metre, new edition, large type,75 cents. Do. do. 18mo, 38 
cents. Do. do. 48mo, 25 cts. Select Christian Authors— 
containing, Wilberforce’s Practical View, A Kempis’ 
Imitation of Christ, Howe’s Redeemer’s Tears. Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress, Adam's Private Thoughts, Memoirs of 
Haly burton, and ‘The Christian’s Defence against Infidelity— 
complete in 2 vols. 8vo, price $2. ‘The Bible Expositor— 
Confirmations of the ‘Truth of the Holy Scriptures, from the 
observations of recent travellers, illustrating the manners, 
customs, and places referred to inthe Bible 18mo, 50 cents, 
My School Boy Days and My Youthful Companions, 18mo, 
50 cts. Pollok’s Lite and Works, 3 vols 16mo, $2.75. The 
Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland, }2mo, $1. Phi- 
lips’ Devotional Guides, 2 vols. 12mo, $150. Do. Marys, 

arthas, Lydias, Hannahs, &c. 5 vole. each 40 cents. Bun- 
yan's Jerusalem Sinner Saved, 18mo, 50 cts. Do. Greatness 
of the Soul, 18mo, 50 cts. Howe’s Redeemer’s Tears, 18mo, 
50 cts. McCheyne’s Familiar Letters, 18mo, 50 cis. An- 
derson’s decay Book, 12mo, 75 cents. Baxter's Choice 
Works, 12mo, 60 cts. The Theological Sketch Book, 2 vois. 
8vo, $3. ‘Turrettine’s Works, 4 vols. 8vo,$10. Dickinson's 
Religion Teaching by Example, 12mo, $1.25. Life of Row- 
land Hill, 12mo,75 cts. The Convent, by Miss McCrindell, 
18mo, 50 cts. Original Thoughts on Scripture, being the 
substance of Sermons by Richard Cecil, taken down by Mrs. 
Hawkes, 12mo, $1. Modern Accomplishments, or the March 
of Intellect, by Miss Catherine Sinclair, 12mo, 75 cts. Just 
published, and for sale b 
; ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

No 285 Broadway, New York, and 
WILLIAM S MARTIEN, 
nov 18—3t No. 37 South Seventh st. Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIANISM.—A Review of “Differences be- 

_tween Old and New-school Presbyterians, by the Rev. 
Lewis Cheeseman, with an Introductory Chapter, by John 
C. Lord, D.D.” by William C. Wisner. ‘Pomeemnas Tales, 
by Lucius M. Sargent, 2 vols. 12mo, illustrated, a new and 
complete edition, on good paper and fair type. History of 
the Jesuits, from the foundation of their Society to its sup- 
aig by Pope Clement XIV. by Andrew 
vols. 8vo. 


Grecian and Roman Mythology, by M. A. 
Irving's Sketch Book, 
new edition, 1 vol. 12mo Read's Female Poets of America, 
1 vol 8vo. May's Female Poets of America, 1 vol 8vo. 
For sale b HENRY PERKINS, 
nov 18—3t No. 142 Ches‘nut street, Philadelphia. 


See WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—By Eminent Cler- 

gymen —George S. Appleton, No. 164. Chestnut street, 
corner of Seventh, in Swaim’s Buildings, Phil delphia, hae 
now ready, in one imperial 8vo volame,a new Sacred Gift, 
which, for the elegance of its typography, for the high 
artistic character of the engravings, for the gorgeousness of 
iis binding, and last, but most important, for the valuable 
literary sketches, may safely be expected to be th® favourite 
Gift k for the coming Festival Season. It is entitled, 
THe Women oF THE BiBte, delineated in a series of 
sketches of prominent females mentioned in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; by Clergymen of the gee ge States Edited by 
Jonathan M. Wainwright, D.D. of Trinity Church, New 
York. Embellished with 18 superb engravings, executed 
in the line manner in the highest style of the art. Magnifi- 
cently bound in alto-relievo, an entirely new style in this 
country, by Mr. J.T. Altemus. Price $1, or with the plates 
coloured in very elegant style, $12. 

For a Christian Gift to a lady, no volume can be more 
appropriate, containing truly excellent articles from the pens 
of such clergymen as the Rev. Drs. Sprague, Muhlenberg, 
Cheever, De Witt, Wainwright, Higbee; Vermilye, Vinton, 
Potts, Coit, Atkinson, Kip. Cooke, and the Right Rev. Drs. 
Burgess. Doane, and Mclivaine, on such subjects as Hagar, 
Rebekah, Rachel, Potiphar’s wife, Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Deborah, Jepthah’s daughter, Delilah, Ruth, Hannah, Abi- 
gail. Queen of Sheba, Jezebel, Athaliah, Esther, Sara, wife 
udith, and the Mother in Maccabees, 

nov 


W ANTED.—Wanted a Situation either as private Tutor 
or Asssistant in an Academy or Public Institution, 
by a young man from Edinburgh, who has had some ex pe- 


Presbyterian. nov 18—3¢ 


ON THE TYPES.—An Illustration of the 

'ypes, Allegories, and P iea of the Old Tes- 
tament, William McEwen, Minister of the Gospel at 
Dundee, 18mo. 

INFLUENCE OF PrysicaL Causes on Exprri- 
ENCE, by Joegh H. Jones, D D.18mo. Contents —Connex- 
ion between the Material and Spiritual parts of Man. Uses 
of Knowledge on the Subject. Counsele, with an Appendix 
containing cases exemplifying the subject of the volume. 

‘THOUGHTS ON SACRAMENTAL Occasions, extracted from 
the ion by the Rev. Philip Deddridge, D.D. with an Intro- 


duction Dr. J. W. A'exander. First American from the 
London Tract Society's edition, 18mo. Published and for 
sale by WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No. 21 Centre street, New Vork, and 

No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 

XP Constantly on hand in quantities all the publications 
of Robert Carter & Brothers, New York, and the Presbyte. 
rian Board of Publication. Booksellers, Country Merchants, 
&c. supplied with them at the Publisher's prices, 

nov 18—3t 


tion taken up in aid of the funds of the AmericanSociety for 
= 


The Ninth Presbyterian Church, corner of Schuylkill , 


undersigned intends keeping constantly on hand athis Book — 


rience in Teaching. Ample testimonials es to character and 
qualifications can be given. Address J. P.J. Office of the — 


tion will be held at their Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut Stfeet, © 
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eapecitity to'sach pablishers as present them in 
an aurective dress. ‘The Messrs, Harpers 
havemaar special thanks for the costly and 
tasieful:‘manner in which they have treated 


our ‘favourite poet, Their edition is a choice 


one, “The embellishments are really illustra- 
tive, and finely finished, and the whole get- 
ting up of the volumes highly creditable, The 
volumes match with . Goldsmith, Thompson, 
and Milton, which have. been previously 
issued by the same’ publishers. The intro- 
ductory and critical chapter; sketching the 
I:f@ of the amiable and afflicted poet, and em- 
bracing notices of his poems, is well written, and 
forms-an.essential part of the volumes, which no 
‘péader would be willing to omit, The writer. 
‘does not enter into any very particular explana- 


_ tion of the poet's delusion, and, indeed, it was 
wpnecessary. Religion had nothing to do with 
_ fit, ecept to cast an occasional ray of sunshine 


upon the thick gloom which mental disease, 
amounting toconstitutional derangement, gather- 
ed atdlind his path. Happy for the world that 

had lucid intervals in which he enjoyed the 
ian’s hope, and was able to produce works 
.Which have entitled him to be, yar excellence, the 

Christian Poet. 

Durr’s Norta American Accountant, embracing Single 
and Double Entry Book Keeping, practically adapted to 
the inland and maritime commerce of the United 
States. Exemplifying all modern improvements in the 
science, with a new and certain method of detecting 

errors and proving the Ledger; embracing an improv- 

$ued plan of instruction. Complete in two parts. By 

Diff, Merchant, New York, 1848, Harper & 
Mhers, royal 8vo, pp. 192. 

i appears to be a very thorough and com- 
stement of every thing entering into the 
"ae keeping a set of books—an art of which 

7 bu$iness man can safely be ignorant. _ That 

Mr. Duff is master of what he undertakes to 

tech, is manifest from the strong testimonials 

from competent judges, which accompany 
the book. A special Committee of merchants 
appointed by the American Institute to examine 
it, after a particular reference to all its peculi- 
arities, say, “ Your Committee are so favour- 
ably impressed with the proposed improved 
method of Mr. Doff, that they unanimously con- 
cur in the opinion of its utility, and that the pub- 
lic would be benefitted by adopting it.” 

Lire or Mapame Caruanine Aporna; including some 
leading facts and traits in her religious experience. 
Together with explanations and remarks tending to 
illustrate the doctrine of Holiness. By Thomas C. 
Upham, D.D. Third edition. New York, 1848, 
Harper & Brothers, 18mo, pp. 249. | 
We are free to confess that there is an eleva- 

“ted tone of piety in Professor Upham’s religious 
publications, which secures great favour from 
us, although aware@fat he often uses lan- 
guage which might induce the suspicion that 
he holds to the possibility of entire sanctification 


in this life, a doctrine which we do not receive, 


. Watchful on this point, we feel persuaded that 


- the Christian reader may be much benefitted by 
a perusal of bis practical works. He holds up 
-@ high standard of piety, of profound religious 

experience, and is not satisfied that any Chris- 
tian should aim lower than at an entire con- 
formity to the will of God. As he treats Chris- 
tian experience, it is not that fitful, limping, 
equivocal thing, with which most religious pro- 


- fessors seem content, but a pure and unreserv- 


ed consecration of the heart to God, a hearty 
Concurrence in the entire will of God, a ready 
and cheerful obedience to all his command- 
ments, and a perfect love to Christ, casting out 
all fear. We like to see the subject so repre- 
sented. It tends to explode the superficial hopes 
which many entertain, and to condemn the 
‘practice of those who would dilute the idea of 
‘religion until little, or none, of the reality is left. 


‘Phere is need for this at this very present time. 


The life and walk of faith are not what they 
should be in the Christian Church. There is 
too much disposition to characterize as enthusi- 
asm, or mysticism, whatever is beyond the most 
ordinary attainments. It is important then that 
a high standard should be held up, and that 
Christians should be exhorted to go on to per- 
fection. Catharine of Genoa was in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. She was born in 1447. 
She was evidently taught of the Spirit. Her 
attainments were high. The author has not 
furnished her full biography, but selecting points 
in her religious experience, he has explained, 
defended, and enforced them. Without justify- 
ing every single expression in it, we recommend 


the perusal of the book, as it may unfold to 


“Christians that there are attainments in grace 
of which they may have formed no conception. 
Sacazp By P. L. U. New York, 1848, 
Harper & Brothers, 32mo, pp. 160. 

* The duty of meditation is much less obvious 
to many Christians than that of prayer, or read- 
ing the-word; and yet it is not only obligatory, 

- but.of peculiar value, to a soul which is strug- 

‘gling to overcome the world, an/ live in heaven. 
The meditations Were presented are written in a 
‘pious, evangelical strain, and may be used by 
the Christian to much advantage. 


Saort Seamons to Litrie Cuttpren. By William S. 
Plumer, D.D. American Sunday School Union, 18mo, 
123. 


_. One of the» most difficult achievements is so 
to write as to engage the attention of children, 
and especially in religious matters ; to hit upon 
‘the happy medium between a style too elevated, 
and one too low and colloquial. Dr. Plumer, 

in these brief addresses, has succeeded remark- 
ably well, and we are mistaken, if children will 
not understand and be interested in them. 

Tue Femate Ports or America. With Portraits, Bio. 
graphical Notiess, and specimens of their Writings. 
By Thomas nan Read, Philadelphia, E. H. 
Butler & Co. 8v0, pp. 420. 
We had the pleasure of recently introducing 
to our readers The American Female Poets, by 
Caroline May, and a similar collection, as we 


_jbelieve, is. promised by Mr. Griswold, so that 
“the fair poets of our land are to be thrice suit® 
_ ably enshrined. The vajume before us is rish 


in beauty. In point of typography, it is an ex. 


- cellent specimen of the high state.to which the 


art hag been brought in the United States, the 


“type being large and clear, and free: from all 


"| inppearanee of being crowded, a 


nd the paper‘of 


authors, but ‘his ‘skill‘as an artist, the portraits’ 


} which embellish the volume being from original 


paintings executed by himself, and engraved by 
Mr. Peasé in his fine line style, Of these there 
are ten in number, all of them just representa- 
tions of the fair subjects, as we presume, and 
several of them very engaging pictures. Be- 
sides these, there is an illuminated proem which, 
we think, the publisher is justified in eharacter- 
izing **as one of the most brilliant specimens 

of the art ever produced in the United States.” 
It is exquisitely finished. Mr. Read has omit- 

ted all notice of some of the poets illustrated in 

Miss May’s collection, and has introduced some 

new namés. Although the selections, in many 
instances, are identical, yet there is sufficient 

variety to render it desirable to possess both 

volumes. We commend Mr. Read’s labours as 

worthy of special encouragement, and he is, 

happily, associated with publishers who have 
spared no expense in preparing a truly elegant 
volume. 

An Appness, Delivered before the Literary Societies of 

Rutgers College on the day before the Commence- 

ment, July, 1848, By John Forsyth, Jr. D.D. Profes- 

sor in the College of New Jersey. 

This address is classically beautiful, and is 
the outburst of a gifted mind. Its object is to 
incite young men of education to employ their 
talents and acquisitions for the good of their 
race, and by just and happy reflections, and 
appeal to illustrious examples, the accomplished 
speaker forcibly illustrates his subject. The 
address is worthy of preservation. 


CoNGREGATIONALISM, rrs PRINCIPLES AND INFLUENCES. 
By Richard 8. Storrs, Jr. Pastor of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, New York. 

This discourse was delivered before the Gene- 


ral Association of New York. It is a well 
written eulogium on Congregationalism, by one. 
strongly prejudiced in its favour, and like all 
eulogiums, it keeps out of view the failings of its 
subject. Congregationalism has intrinsic weak- 
nesses and defects, which, in our judgment, are 
far more objectionable than any incidental evils 
which may arise from the administration of that 
stricter and more perfect system of Church gov- 
ernment by Presbytery. 


Farry Tavts aAnp Lecenps or Many Nations, Selected, 
new told, and translated. By C. B. Burkhardt. 
Illustrated by W. Walcutt and J. H. Cafferty. New 
York, 1848, Baker & Scribner, 12mo, pp. 277. 


A very neat volume, and prettily illustrated. 
It embraces legends and fairy tales, which, al- 
though not without a good moral, form a doubt- 
ful medium of instruction for the youthful mind. 
They amuse and interest, but present unreal 
pictures. 

We have received Littell’s Living Age, No. 
285; and Holden’s Dollar Magazine; the Ame- 
rican Protestant, for November ; and the Chris- 
tian Magazine of the South, for October. 


CLIPPINGS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


DistnrecTinG Property or Correr.—Cof- 
fee is one of the most powerful means, not only 
of rendering animal and vegetable effluvia in- 
nocuous, but of actually destroying them. A 
room in which meat in an advanced degree of 
decomposition had been kept some time, was in- 
stantly deprived of all smell on an open coffee 
roaster being carried through it, containing a 
pound of coffee newly roasted. In another room, 
exposed to the effluvium occasioned by the clear- 
ing out of a dung-pit, so that sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and ammonia in great quantity could be 
chemically detected, the stench was completely 
removed within half a minute on the employ- 
ment of three ounces of fresh roasted coffee ; 
whilst the other parts of the house were perma- 
nently cleared of the same smell by being sim- 
ply traversed with the coffee roaster, although 
the cleansing of the dung-pit lasted for several 
hours longer. Even the smell of musk and 
castoreum, which cannot be overpowered by 
any other substance, is completely dispelled by 
the fumes of coffee ; and the same applies to the 
odour of assafcetida:— Medical Gazette. 

Novet AppiicaTion or Guiass.—A glass 

manufacturing firm at Birmingham are now en- 
gaged in the manufacture of a pair of magnifi- 
cent glass doors, the frame work of which is 
wood. On either side are two pilasters com- 
posed of crystal glass fluted with gold. The 
lower panels are of silvered glass, each orna- 
mented by a centre star, richly cut. ‘The upper 
panel is of the large dimensions of four feet by 
two and a half, and is of plate glass with an 
etched border. ‘The upper portion of the door- 
way is inlaid with richly cut glass, and the en- 
tablature is composed of crystal and plain glass. 
The whole is surmounted by a large shell ; and 
on either hand are vases with flowers, &c. 
The dimensions of the work are seventeen feet 
by ten. 
A Souvenrr.—A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning Post relates that a person who 
was deeply attached toa deceased friend, caused 
his body to be dissected, and an analysis to be 
made of his blood, from which he obtained a 
sufficient quantity of iron to maké a ring, which 
has ever since been worn by the survivor as a 
memorial of his departed friend ! 

INFLUENCED By AvrorA.—The 
aurora borealis appeared on Wednesday night, 
in Liverpool and vicinity, and shone most bril- 
liantly, and in various colours, from a deep red 
to a brilliant white, which covered the heavens. 
This had such an effect on the wires of the elec- 
tric telegraph as to cause the needles on both 
machines here to be completely deflected ; so 
much so as, for the time, to make them alto- 
gether useless. 

An Otp Oax.—The great oak in Hoxne 
Wood, which has by long tradition been mark- 
ed out as the veritable tree at which the ‘ Vir- 
gin King and Martyr” was shot with arrows, 
lately fell to the ground. The trunk of this 
tree was only twelve feet in height up to its 
separation into branches, but measured five feet 
in diameter, and contained six and a half loads" 
of timber, and the arms yielded about nine loads 
more, besides one hundred and eighty-four fag- 
gots. But the most marvellous part of the story 
is, that in the inside of the trunk an iron point, 
having the appearance of an arrow-head, was 
found by Mr. Smythies, the agent of Sir Ed- 
ward Kerrison, the proprietor, at the depth of a 
foot within the bark, and about five feet from 
the ground, which it is conjectured may have 
been lodged there at the murder of King Ed- 
mund, and encased by the subsequent growth 
of the tree. —Ipswich Express. 

A Srortinc Insotvent.—The Duke of 
Buckingham is said to have written to a clergy- 
man inthe neighbeurhood of Stowe, intimating 
his intention of not only revisiting, now that it 
is all but empty, the late family residence, but 
“of remaining in it for some time, in order that 
he may enjoy the pleasure of shooting on his 
estates. The entire debts of his Grace are now 
confidently stated to-be},800,000/. ; and it was 
currently rumoured at Stowe that the present 
sales will be followed ifmediately by others 
which were not dreamt of a few weeks ago, in 
order to satisfy, as far as the proceeds will 


satisfy, the claims of the creditors of the noble 


the best texture.” Theeditor, Mr. Read, has not 
#4 only shown his literary capacity in the selection | 


H 


T 


Duke. The Duchess, it appears, has a yearl. 

income of 16,0002. in her own right, and the 
Marquis of Chandos has abcut 15,0001. per 
num,on which to live. The Marquis still re- 
mains at Wootton Park, andthe Duke has been 
for the last’ few weeks in the Highlands of Scot- 


land, the sport of grouse-shooting.— 


Laroe Crock Drat.—The dials of the new 
clock at the Palace of Westminster are to be 
thirty feet in diameter,the lar in the world, 
excepting a skeleton dial at Malines,.on which 
the time is shown by only one hand, which 
‘makes one revolution in twelve hours, ‘The 
dial of St. Paul’s clock, which is only eighteen 
feet in dic neter, is the largest in this country 
that is furnished with a minute hand. A few 
of the clocks in Flanders strike on large bells, 
but they require to be wound up every day, and 
in some instances twice in the twenty-four hours. 


New Lire Boat.—A valuable improvement 
in the construction of life boats has just been 
perfected by that talented marine mechanician, 
Captain J. Keyse, by which the buoyancy of 
vessels of this description has been increased 
fo an extraordinary degree. The model-boat, 
built under the direction of Captain Keyse, at 
Walworth, is only 26 feet in length; but it is 
calculated that it will carry four and a half 
tons. By means of what is technically called 
a ‘* watercourse,” introduced just below the 
watermark, it is rendered perfectly impossible to 
upset the barque, upon the safety of which so 
many lives frequently depend. Another inimi- 
table contrivance which Captain Keyse has in- 
troduced, enables the generous-hearted sailors 
who peril their lives for the salvation of the 
shipwrecked, to lower the mast on nearing a 
rock, for a landing-bridge; and its efficiency 
in this respect is increased tenfold, by its being 
removable upon a swivel to either end of the 
life-boat. ‘The model-boat, which has received 
the approval of the Admiralty, will be removed 
shortly to Woolwich for trial. Captain Keyse 
is also the inventor of a floating line, which is 
calculated to be the means of saving many valu- 
able lives in cases of shipwreck, and it is anti- ; 
cipated will prove wonderfully serviceable in 
enabling an army advancing into an enemy’s 
country, to establish the communication across 
rivers, necessary for the construction of pon- 
toon bridges aud other purposes. 


Trasan’s Forum.— Unhappy Mistake.— 
One of the few visitors we have just now in 
Rome was nearly undergoing, on the 6th ult. 
the punishment so familiar in the Christian mar- 
tyrology, where it records of a saint that he 
was ‘“‘damnatus ad bestias.” ‘There exists 
round Trajan’s Pillar a deep excavation, the 
walls of which are perpendicular, but adorned 
with various fragments of antiquity; and many 
granite columns upheave their broken shafts 
through the soil, marking the site of the forum 
or market-place of that Emperor. For years 
past the people of the adjacent streets have been 
in the habit of getting rid of their superfluous 
cats and kittens by the simple process of throw- 
ing thém down into the Forum Trajani—a 
plan which saved the trouble of a walk to the 
Tiber, or the cruelty of killing. But they over- 
looked the far more cruel result of their linger- 
ing starvation, or the internecine atrocity of 
their devouring each other. The foreign con- 
noisseur, unconscious of a practice which all 
residents were aware of, contrived to let himself 
down into the area of Trajan’s Market Place, 
and was forthwith beleaguered by several dozen 
wild, starved, and rabid cats, who tore at him 
in the most desperate way. His shrieks from 
below drew notice, and happily a ladder was 
found, which he had scarce strength left to 
crawl up. The Pallade of the following morn- 
ing ‘‘ regrets to add that he turns out not to be 
a German.” 

CaTarrH IN SHrep.—A gentleman in De- 
vizes has received a letter from a friend in 
Van Diemen’s Land, in which he says :—‘'The 
fatal effects of the catarrh in the sheep at Port 
Philip, have been dreadful in the extreme. An 
application has just been made to the Governor 
of Van Diemen’s Land (Sir W. Denison) not to 
permit any more sheep to be imported from Port 
Philip, for fear of the infection, as numbers of 
the settlers have lost every sheep they possessed. 
One gentleman ‘has lost as many as 19,000— 
another 20,000!—some 10,000 up to 15,000; 
inflicting ruin upon their owners. An entire 
flock died in the course of a night from the com- 
plaint! One gentleman in particular, had gone 
from Port Philip to Sydney, leaving his flock 
quite healthy. On his return, the whole of the 
flock, with the exception of eight, were dead ! 
The writer of a letter states, that he was at the 
time surrounded by 36,000 dead sheep, and in 
momentary dread of the infection (catarrh) 
spreading to his own flock. : 


CauTion To Bripecrooms.—Recently, a 
couple presented themselves in front of the 
communion rails, in our cathedral, for the pur- 
pose of being ‘‘ joined together in holy wedlock.” 
But while the officiating clergyman was pro- 
ceeding with the ceremony in the usual course, 
his attention was arrested by a most unbecom- 
ing show of levity on the part of the bridegroom; 
and this continuing, the clergyman closed his 
book, and lectured the man rather severely, on 
the impropriety of his behaviour. The bride, 
who seemed much shocked at the thoughtless 
conduct of the man to whom she was being 
united for life, at length interrupted the clergy- 
man, to ask if it was absolutely necessary that 
the ceremony, after having gone so far, should 
proceed tocompletion. The clergyman replied, 
‘Certainly not; unless you desire it.” The 
lady, on learning that option still remained to 
her, thought better of the matter, and absolutely 
refused to proceed any further with the cere- 
mony, quitting the building with her friends.— 
Manchester Guardian. | 


ALLEGED CurE ror CuoLerRA.— The Belgian 
papers speak of a new and infallible remedy 
for cholera, having been discovered by a young 
physician employed in the hospital at Berlin, 
where its effects, it is said, have been astonish- 
ing. The agent employed is the trichlorure 
of carbon. M, Dumas, the celebrated French 
chemist, is mentioned as being engaged in in- 
vestigating its effects. 

Innpta Russer Lees.—A London inventor 
has applied vulcanized India rubber to the pur- 
pose of making artificial legs, which are said to 
be the most useful substitutes for a limb that 
have yet been devised. 

Warmra or THE SNow BianKet.—At the 
French Academy of Sciences (March 14, 1848) 
M. Arago read acommunication on the warmth 
imparted to the earth by a covering of snow, 
and respecting which there has hitherto been 
‘touch scepticism. M. Arago stated that M. 
Boussingault had ascertained the truth of the 
theory beyond the possibility of doubt, during 
the past winter. He found that a thermometer 
plunged in snow to the depth of a decimitre, 
(about four inches) sometimes marked five de- 
grees of heat greater than at the surface.— 
Medical Times. 

Hotrtanp.—In the Cholera Hospital at the 
Hague, forty-four patients have been received ; 
of these eighteen have died, three have recov- 
ered, and the remainder are still under treat- 
ment. | 

-Freenotps anp Vorges ror WorKINGMEN 
in Encranp.—* The 40s. freehold” is used in 
England as a lever upon which to overthrow 
opposition to legitimate reform. ‘“ The Bir- 
mingham Freehold Land Society” is paving the 
way for an extensive and vigorous attack upon 
the monopolists of the counties. It has been in 
existence 13 months, numbers 987 members, 
holding 1438 shares. It has given 175 allot- 
ments to members at.a cost of a sum averging 
191. each allotment containing 7 yards front 
and 50 yards deep, of eligible building land. 


Each of the “allottees is qualified as a county 


“voter, the ‘annual, value of their plots of land 
| being placed beyond all doubt, 


Pp RES 


having 
already let off on a building lease of 99 years 
for 50s. per annum. Here is a mode of extend- 
ing the suffrage that admits of no question, and 

ich has enabled the English to give the fran- 
chise to more men in nine months thai all ‘agi- 


| tation has given them in nine years, The Jead- 


ing feature of this Society is to buy building 
land at the wholesale price, and retail it- to the 
members at the same price. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. * 

The affair$ of thi¢ Institute are advan- 
cing in a most satisfactory manner. The 
east wing of the noble edifice is almost 
entirely completed, excepting in regard to 
heating and lighting; and the west wing 
is enclosed, and its accompanying tower 
carried up, which presents quite a pictur- 
esque appearance. The smaller lecture 
room, that in the east wing, is also com- 
pleted, in which it is expected there will 
be a course of Jectures delivered on va- 
rious subjects during the coming winter 
by distinguished gentlemen. The valua- 


ble chemical and philosophical apparatus, | 


recently. presented to the Institution by 
Dr. Robert Hare, of~ Philadelphia, has 
been received and deposited in the east 
wing. The value of this donation we 
know not how to estimate; but it may be 
mentioned that it was packed up in about 
one hundred boxes, and that a schooner 
was chartered for the especial purpose of 
bringing it to Washington. Many of the 
articles have a value far greater than that 
of their practical application, since they 
are connected with ihe history of the pro- 
gress of physical sciesice in our country. 

We have again been examining, and 
with renewed pleasure, the recently pub- 
lished volume of the “Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge.”’ Its literary 
merits have already been discussed in the 
Intelligencer, and all that we now have 
to say is, that it is superbly printed and 
illustrated in the highest style of art. The 
appropriate motto to this work is taken 
from Smithson’s manuscripts, and is as 
follows: “ Every man is a valuable mem- 
ber of society who, by his observations, 
researches and experiments, procures 
knowledge for men.” It is intended to 
form the first of a series of volumes, con- 
sisting of original memoirs on different 
branches of knowledge, published at the 
expense and under the direction of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The object of the Institution is not to 
publish separate books, but a series of 
quarto volumes, consisting of separate 
memoirs, similar to the ordinary transac- 
| tions of learned Societies. It so, happens 
that the first vonithe Consists of a single 
memoir; the next volume, however, will 
embrace a number of papers on different 
subjects. Arrangements are already being 
made for transmitting copies of this publi- 
cation to the more distinguished Societies 
of the world, among which may be men- 
tioned the Royal Society of London, the 
Royal Academies of Science of Berlin, 
Munich, Stockholm, Paris, Naples, Flo- 
rence, Copenhagen, and the Imperial Aca- 
demy of St. Petersburgh. Copies will 
also be sent to the principal scientific and 
literary institutions of our own country. 
This publication, it will be remembered, is 
intended for the increase of knowledge, 
and will consist entirely of original matter, 
new facts, new thoughts, and new princi- 
ples. Another series of volumes will be 
published of a more popular character, 
designed for general-Mffusion, and intend- 
ed to post up from time to time the various 
discoveries made in every part of the 
world. The first of these volumes will 
‘probably be published during the coming 
year.— National Intelligencer. 


— 


FLOATING OF THE SECOND GREAT TUBULAR 
BRIDGE OVER THE CONWAY. 


Recently, the second great tubular bridge 
over the Conway Straits was floated on 
the pontoons to the piers. The operation 
attracted large crowds. Every thing fa- 
voured it. The wind was fair, the Con- 
way water calm, and the rain, during the 
night, causing a copious fall of fresh wa- 
ter from the heights, held back the tide, 
and tempered the strength of the current. 
At nine o’clock, or fifty minutes before 
high water, Captain.Claxton, of the Royal 
Navy, gave the signal, and almost imme- 
diately the tremendous freight was seen 
moving stealthily to its destination. Next 
to him were Mr. Robert Stevenson, M. P., 
the engineer, the designer of this new 
feature in engineering art; Mr. Edwin 
Clarke, C.E., his principal assistant; Mr. 
A. M. Ross, C.E.; Mr. W. Evans, the 
contractor; Mr. Frank Forster, C.E.; and 
near it, Sir Charles Smith, Bart.; Mr. 
Amos, the Bishop of Bangor, the Rev. 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. J. O. Burger, and a 
large number of the gentry and scientific 
men, whose names and titles we could not 
ascertain. The tube was lifted in about 
sixty minutes, and with its weight of 1300 
tons, was got safely home at a few minutes 
past ten o’clock, amid enthusiastic bursts, 
and a salvo of artillery from the Castle 
walls. The entire operation was effected 
without the slightest accident. Three 
cheers were given for “Stephenson.”? The 
tube is composed of a series of iron plates, 
rivetted toggther_like armour work. Its 
entire length is 424 feet, the actual span 
over the Conway being 400 feet; its great- 
est inside width is 14 feet throughout, its 
height 223 feet at each end; but rising to 
25 feet in the middle, the additional three 
feet being given to lessen the deflection of 
the bases. The total weight of each tube 
Is 1300 tons, so that the superimposed 
weight, now that the two tubes are at rest 
over the Conway, is 2600 tons burthen 
from bank to bank. The elevation of the 
tubes from their bottom is 18 feet above 
high-water mark. The wrought iron- 
plates, of which the sides, top, and bot- 
tom are composed, vary from half an inch 
to seven-eighths of an inch in thickness. 
To a person standing in the .middle of the 
tube, the light from either end resembles a 
dim twilight. The end of the tube on the 
Conway side rests altogether on the ma- 
sonry of the pier; but the other end of it 
1s supported by cast iron rollers under the 
bottom, and by brass balls at the top, by 
which the tube has freedom to expand or 
contracty according te*the degree of heat. 
or cold acting on if; and from this circum- 
stance it varies about one inch in length. 
The entire tube, we understand, has taken 
twelve months to construct. On the iron 
floor of the tube about seventy solid trans- 
verse beams are laid, about twelve inches 
Square, and five feet in the clear apart. 
Upon these, cross beams are laid longitu- 
dinally, and to these the cradles that secure 
the rails for the trains to pass upon, are 
Screwed. Each tube ‘has cost about 


60,0007. Now that the tube has been 


raiged, the “testing process” will follow. 
This will be done by removing the wedges 
that support the tube upon its cradle, the 
ends of the tube being left with ahold of 
six feet each on the stone piers. To as- 
certain the flexure of the tube, about thirty 
ballast wagons, each filled with iron; in all 
300 tons, will then be placed, and-remain 
for a given period, in the centre. In the 
operation the pontoons made no water. 


The first tube has now been subjected to | 


five months’ experience in all weathers, 
and it has been found, from the most mi- 
nute and delicate observation, that the de- 


‘flexion varies only from the temperature 


up and down an inch; and although heavy 
trains have passed daily through it, the 
general inflexion observed has not varied 
from what it was when first brought into 
use. The greatest motion registered from 
the strongest gale was 15-100 of an inch. 
The tube has at present six feet rest at 
either end; but it is intended, by building 
up the abutments, that eventually it shall 
have twelve. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

Waste rn Sowrne.—An astounding fact on 
the foreground of all inquiries respecting the 
seeds sown by farmers, is that an enormous 
proportion of them is destroyed, or never ger- 
minates. This proportion has been computed to 
amount to two-thirds of the entire quantity sown; 
and therefore to involve the stupendous annual 
waste, throughout Great Britain and Ireland of 
4,666,666 quarters of wheat, barley, and oats— 
a quantity equal to the support of one million 
of human beings. One portion of the loss of 
sown corn-seeds is easily traceable to birds; 
and whatever amount of this is occasioned by 
the overharrowing of light soils might be pre- 
vented. Another portion of the loss is tracea- 
ble to the bursting and rotting effect of too much 
moisture; and whatever amount of this is oc- 
casioned by the sjagnation of rain water in fur- 
rows and hollows ought to be ascribed to bad 
tillage or insufficient drainage. A third por- 
tion of the loss is traceable to the trampling of 

the horses, pressing the seed beyond the action 
of the air, or making holes over them for stag- 
nant water; but this, in the present state of 

husbandry, cannot be avoided. ‘A fourth por- 
tion of the less is traceable to the exclusion of 

air by adhesive clays, or undue exposure to 
frost or heat ‘by sandy soils; and this, as well 
as the greater evil of comparative infertility, 
might be cured by a little geological improve- 
ment. A fifth portion of the loss is very pro- 
bably caused by the depredations of the nu- 
merous insects which inhabit the sand; yet, as 
the seed is not eaten by them, but damaged or 
destroyed in consequence of their peculiar habits 
of existence, this source of loss is a proper sub- 

ject for investigation for entomologists. A 

sixth portion of the loss is, in some instances, 

very probably catrsed by noxious metallic salts 

existing in combination with the soil; and this 

evil, as well as other evils of greater mag- 

nitude, forms a decided reason for a careful 
chemical analysis of soils. A seventh portion 
of loss is possibly, though not certainly, trace- 
able to high electric influence; and this consid- 
eration, in spite of being merely theoretic, is 
strong enough to concur with reasons of greater 
weight for urging upon scientific agriculturists 
the study of-electricity and of electric agency 
on soils and vegetation. An eighth portion of 
the loss is, in many instances, manifestly occa- 
sioned by the over-ripeness, the bad preserva- 
lion, or the otherwise damaged vitality of the 
seeds ; and this—often a very abundant portion 
of loss—may easily be prevented by using only 
seed-corn, all the grains of which, when tested 
in the sample of one or two handfuls, will sink 
readily in water. A ninth portion of the loss— 
and this both a general and large portion—is 
caused by damage to the seed, or absolute de- 
struction to its vitality, from the blows of the 
scutchers or the flail in threshing; and this 
ought to be prevented by a slow, cautious, and 
quite partial threshing of the selected ‘sheaves 
for seed corn, leaving the remainder of them to 
be afterwards threshed in the usual manner for 
edible grain. A tenth portion of the loss, and the 
last we shall mention, is indiscriminate sowing, 
or the want of adaptation in the quantity of the 
seed to the powers cf the soil.—Rural Cyclo- 
pedia. 

Gatrs.—Good gates are a great convenience. 
They save no small amount of trouble, and 
when properly constructed, will endure for 
years. Every passage way, path, lane and 
road, should be secured by a good, substantial 
gate, hung on durable posts, and attached thereto 
by firm iron hinges, capable of sustaining the 
weight without danger of breaking, even when 
roughly used. ‘True, it costs more to construct 
and hang a good gate properly, than it does to 
construct a pair of bars, but when it is once 
accomplished, you have a defence which will 
not require a replacing or repairing for years, 
and which will subject you to but little trouble 
or loss of time in opening and shutting—an 
item of no small consequence when one is to 
pass some dozen or twenty times a day. 


Loss oF APPETITE IN SwinE.—It is not un- 
frequently the case that swine suddenly sicken 
and refuse toeat. This may result from a va- 
riety of causes. Sows, after littering, are fre- 
quently averse to all kinds of food, exhibit 
symptoms of great debility, and unless speedily 
relieved of the malady, will die. We have 
known many valuable animals lost in this way, 
when a very slight knowledge on the part of 
the owners would have enabled them to obviate 
all unpleasant results, When an animal refuses 
to eat, becomes indolent and emaciated, and 
manifests the usual symptoms of disease pecu- 
liar to the swinish herd, bleed the animal freely, 
by drawing a sharp knife across two or three 
of the bars in the roof of the mouth. Should 
recovery not immediately succeed the operation, 
let it be repeated. Should the effusion of blood 
be thought too copious, rye meal, or soot from 
the stove funnel, or back of chimney, may be 
be put into the mouth. These substances when 
moistened by the blood and saliva, form a sort 
of viscid and tenacious paste, which gathers 
naturally over the lips of the wound, and con- 
sequently prevents all further efflux of blood. 
We seldom hear of this method of venesection 
being adopted by veterinarians in their treat- 
ment of the hog—the usual mode being to cut 
off their tail or ears.— Olive Branch. 


Buoarep CatriLe.—A friend of ours, who, 
by the way, is a person of much observation, 
and who withal, has had considerable expe- 
rience lately in the management of neat cattle, 
informs us that last August he noticed one of 
his cattle much bloated, evidently in great 
agony, and groaning loudly at every breath. 
His first movement was to cut off a small por- 
tion of her tail. He then administered a strong 
dose of thoroughwort, with a small quantity of 
tansy, which immediately started the wind; a 
second bottle was then poured down, and the 
animal turned into the yard, and driven briskly 
about for a few minutes, when the bloat wholly 
disappeared, and the animal was in a short time 
as well and hearty as ever. This is a very 
simple remedy, and we have frequently heard 
others assert, generally, if not always, an effi- 
cient one.—Maine Farmer. : 

Warts on Cows’ Tgats.—These trouble- 
some excrescences may easily be removed by 
applying the following simple remedy: In a 
quart of soft water dissolve one fourth of a 
pound of alum, and in the solution wash the 
teats and udder, carefully, morning, noon and 
night. Perseverance in this course will in a 
few days remove every vestige of the disease, 
leaving the parts formerly affected, smooth and 
healthy. | 


| 


LABOUR. 


Ho! ye who till the | soil, 
And guide with skill the plough; 
Who bend beneath the summer sun, 
| With burning cheek and brow— 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden time till now; 
But while ye feel ’tis hard to toil, 
And labour all day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. - 


ad Presbyterian Advocate. 
GRADUATES OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, 1848. 


The following list, prepared by a friend, 
presents, in one view, the number of 
graduates at American Colleges in the 
year which is drawing to a close: 

Bowdoin, Me. - - - 

Waterville, Me. - - - - 6 

Dartmouth, N. H. - . - 


Vermont, Vt. - - - 24 
Middlebury, Vt. - - 
Harvard, Mass. - - . 
Williams, “ - - - 43 
Amherst, - - $2 
Brown, R. I. - - - - 30 
Yale, Conn. - - - - 89 
Trinity, “ - - - - 14 
Wesleyan,“ - - 25 
“Columbia, N.Y. - - 
Union, co. - - - 83 
Hamilton, “ - - 36 
Geneva, cf - - - 14 
Madison, - - 15 
University, New York, N. Y. - 27 
New Jersey, N. J. - - oe 
Rutgers, - = 
University of Pa. Pa. - 
Dickinson, Pa. - - - 28 
Jefferson, - - 53 
Washington, “ - - - - 36 
Allegheny, “= - - . 
West. Univ. “- - - > § 
Latagette, “ - 24 
Pennsylvania® - - 12 
Marshall, - 25 
Duquesne, “ - - - - 6 
Delaware, Del. - . - - 6 
Columbia Dist.C. - - - 12 
Mt. St. Mary, Md. - - . 3 


Washington, Va. - - - 6 


Bethany, “ - 12 
University N. Car. N. C. - 29 
Emory, Ga. - - - 18 
Mercer, “ - - - - 6 
Oakland, Miss. - - - - 14 
Transylvania, Ky. 
Centre, 6 - - - 34 
Georgetown, “ -  - 
LaGrange, “~— - - - 2 
Franklin, Ohio, - - 6 
Kenyon, - ll 
Granville, ¢ . - - 8 
Marietta, - 
Oberlin, - 16° 
O. Wesleyan, - 
Hanover, Ind. - - - 8 
Total, in 51 Colleges, 1161 


D. D.’s 1848. 

A friend who has a taste and talent for 
such investigations, has furnished for our 
columns a list of Doctors in Divinity made 
during the current year, which foots up as 
follows: 

Whole number, 60.—Foreigners, 10; Old 
School Presbyterians, 11; New-school, 8; 
Congregationalists, 6; Unitarians, 2; Epis- 
copalians, 9; Methodist, 9; Baptists, 4; 
Lutheran 1. 

Of the 50 Americans, 34 are graduates 
of 23 different colleges. 

Of the degree of LL.D. the same indus- 
trious hand has prepared the appended 
summary: | 

Whole number, 31; Foreigners, 4. 

Of the 27 Americans, 16 are graduates 
of 8 different colleges. 


HE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE, BY EMINENT 
CLERG YMEN.—Now ready, in one splendid im- 
— 8vo volume, elegantly printed on the best paper, and 
und in a massive alto-relievo style, Altemus, The 
Women of the Bible, delineated in a series of sketches of 
prominent females mentioned in Holy Scripture, by Clergy- 
men of the United States. Embellished with 18 superb 
line engravings, in the first style of the art. Price $7, or 
with the plates richly coloured, $12. The articles in this 
magnificent volume are written by some of the most eminent 
ministers of the time, and will be found to be of the most 
interesting character. Articles from the pens of Drs. Sprague, 
Cheever, Vermilye, Cooke, DeWitt, Higbee, Vinton, Potts, 
and others, could not fail to render the volume one of an 
exceedingly appropriate character for a religious gift to a 
Christian friend. In mechanical execution, it is styled the 
ne plus ultra of its class, by the New York Observer. 

Aso Just Reapy.—The Sacred Poets of England and 
America, chronologically arranged, with Biographical No- 
tices, by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, beautifully illustrated, 
8vo. ‘I'he Parables of our Lord, splendidly printed in the 
illuminated style, in colours and gold, and bound in a mas- 
sive carved binding. ‘The Christian Year, thoughts in 
verse, by Rev. John Keble, M. A. 16mo, elegantly printed, 
and illustrated with sixteen beautiful designs b Cone, 

EORGE S, APPLETON, Publisher, 
nov 11—3t Cor. of Seventh and Chestnut sts. Philad’a. 


RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC,—Just published, The 

_ Presbyterian Almanac, for the year 1849, adapted for 
use in every part of the United States; the Astronomical 
Calculations by David Young, New Jersey; containing, be- 
sides the Calendar, much useful statistical information, and 
interesting selections, especially for the young, with seven 
engravings. Price 64 cents, or $4 per 100. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 

No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


aug 12—tf 


AMILY GROCERIES.—Fine fresh Black and Green 
Teas of the new crop, Mocha, Java, and other superior 
Coffees, Double Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized 
Sugars at reduced prices. Jersey and Cincinnati Hams of 
the best cures, with a general assortment of first quality 
for family use. Forsale by JAMES R. WEB 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, No. 91 South Eighth street, 
ap 28—3t below Walnut, Philadelphia. 


OF TRUTH.—The Test of Truth, by Mary 

Jane Graham, 18mo, price 30 cts. Life of Mary Jane 
Graham, by Rev. Charles Bridges, 12mo, with a portrait. 
Do, abridged, 18mo. Last Dayso. Elisha, from the German 
of Dr. F. W. Krummacher, author of Elijah the Tishbite, 
&c.12mo. The True Christian, exemplified in a series of 
Addresses from a Pastor to his own People, by J. Angell 
James, 18mo, new edition. Also, new edition of Hawker’s 
Morning Portion. Do.Evening Portion. Anxious Inquirer, 
by J. A. James. Memoir of Martha Thompson Sharp, 
18mo, with an engraving. Wreaths of Friendship, a Gift 
for the Young, by T. S. Arthur and F. C Woodworth, 
illustrated with numerous engravings, and beautifully bound, 
12ino. The Women of the American Revolution, by Mrs. 
E. F. Ellet, 2 vols. 12mo, illustrated with seven portraits, 
and richly bound. Dr. McGill’s Sermonon Popery. Differ- 
ences between Old and New-school Presbyterians, by Rev. 
Lewis Cheeseman. Bishop Hughes Confuted, being Kir- 
wan’s Reply to the Letters of Bishop Hughes, entitled, 
Kirwan Unmasked; for sale by the hundred, dozen, or 
Men and Scenes before the Flood. 


Washing. 


single copy. 
ton Irving's Complete Works, in 12 vols. duodecimo, printed 
on fine paper. Vols. I. and IL. now ready. 


Almanacs for 1849.—The Presbyterian Almanac, con- 
taining, besides the Calendar, seven engravings The Illus- 
trated Family Christian Almanac, with twelve engravings; 
both adapted for use throughout the country, ‘with valuable 
statistical information, chiefly from original sources. The 
Sunday School Pocket Almanac, a neat 32mo, containing a 
large amount of useful matter, —a Sunday Schools, 
&c. The above for sale by the hundred, dozen, or single 
copy, by [LLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 

nov 11—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 


EMOVAL—William N. Attwood, Coffin Maker and 
Undertaker, has removed to No. 61 North Eighth 
street, above Arch, second house south of the Central Pres 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, where every branch of the 
business will be personally attended to at any hour. 


oct 14—3m 


Wee ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL IN- 
STTVUTE—Mantua, one mile from Wilm? 
Delaware —The duties of this Institution will be resumed 
on tes Ist se es next. Young gentlemen are pre- ; 
red in the Institute for any of the busi partmen 
a life, or for any of the College classes. pea ° 
For the character of the Schvol, refererce might be made 
to many of the most distinguished gentlemen in the country, 
whose sons or wards have been educated in the Institute. 
But it is deemed unnecessary, as it has sati ily accom- 
modated the public for the last sixteen years. 
The Principal will be happy to give references, present 
unsolicited testimonials, state terms, &c. to any wishing to 
place pupils under his care, by addressing him, as above, 
ia, 
The Institution is conducted strictly in accordance with 
the plan recommended by the General Assembly of the 


Presbyterian Church. 
REV. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 


aug 26—-% 


Principa 


THE PRESBYT 


y PARENTS AND CHILDREN.—New Books pub. 
lished by: the Sehiool | 


Sunda 


p 


with five 


Great Words, for 
Truths in Simple 
ice 18 2 The Life of Thomas Cranmer 


ravings, 
the the London Religious Tract 
Society, 192 pp. 21 cents, ness Improved, 193 pp. 18mo, 
vi Jew, by the author of Pee of Day, 14 cenia, 


Lit Josephine, with five engravings, 14 cts. 
ttle Jose , wi 
ty Schoo! of day life among 
ta att 
nov 11—3t No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadel! phia. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, —Siz Volumes for $10.— 

ve a new 1 

may of the and New Testament, with a Memoir oo 


and 

in the previous editions, will not 
offered to the —— 

prices at which they can be Mg at 
the principal bookstores of the country : In half muslin bind- 
ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $1 In half calf bind- 
ing, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made tw congrega- 
tions or others purchasing in quantities. 

The following are selected trom a great number of notices 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the work : 

“1 Know of no work of the kind, in any lang which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

m with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have 
with them.” —Rev. Dr. 


be found in thé | 
The following’ 


“The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculatea 
those who read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr. 
. Cone, 


“It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and tral 
enry 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through,” 
Dr. Deddridge. aug 22 
ANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Institution 

is located about two miles north of Parkesburg, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. It will be opened on the 
20th of November, as a Presbyterian Parochial Female 
— under the care of the Rev. James Latta, former 


The pupils of this Institution will receive instruction in 
such branches as will tend to elevate and adorn the female 
character. 

Terms.—Ordinary tuition, embracing all the branches ot 
a thorough or ae education, $10 per Session. Modern 
Languages, $10. Instruction on Piqno, $12.50. Boarding, 

Mrs. A. E. WALLACE, Principal. 
nov 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Biack -Teas ever 
imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea by the 

Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also extra quality new 
crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder Tea 


ment of Underwood's Pickles, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 of 
the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber ever met 
with, Also English, Parmesan, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, 
Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common Cheese. Sugars ot, 
every description at greatly reduced prices; Old 
ment Java Coffee at lower prices than ever before known, 
with all articles kept in the best Family Grocery Stores, at 
the lowest cesh prices. Orders from the Country, ag well as 
the City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON, . 
North-east cor. Chestnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia, 
may 13—3t 


HE CHEAP BOOK STORE. — Choice i 
Books just recetved.—Charnock’s Complete Works, 9 
vols. London. Owen’s Complete Works, 2] vols London. 
Venema’s Works in Latin, complete. Vitringa on Isaiah, 2 
vols. imperial folio, Marsh’s Micanaelis’ Introduction to the 
New Testament. Lampe’s Commentary on the Gospel of 
John. Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
Turrettine’s Theology,3 vols. old edition. Bates's Works, 4 
vols. London edition, complete. J. M. Mason's Works, 4 
vols, completo. Wall's History of Infant Baptism. Baxter’s 
Practical Works, 4 vols. Royal 8vo. Lardner’s Complete 
Works, 10 vols. von. Vitringa’s Theological Writin 
in Latin. Howe’s, Barrow, Edwards, Hall, and Jay 
Works. Smyth on the Aposiolic Succession and Prelacy. 
Withers s Complete Works, 9 vols. Emmons'’s Works, 
6 vols. Complete. Gill, Henry, Clarke, Patrick, Lowth, and 
Whitby, and Comprehensive Commentaries. Guyse’s 
Paraphrase, 6 vols. &c. And also a very large collection 
of New and Old Standard Theological Publications, for 
sale at very low prices, by 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
At the Cheap Bookstore, North-west corner of Fifth 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
i> Books bought or exchanged. may 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS.— raphi- 
cal Sketches of Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, by J. Lossing, 50 portraits. Life of Benjamin 
Franklin, by O. L. Holley, 25 plates. Life of Gen. Francis 
Marion, by W. G. Sims. Life of Gen. Israel Putnam. by 
William Cutter, illustrated: Life of Captain John Smith, 
by W.G. Sims. Narratives of some of the most remarka 
Incidents of the American Revolution, 1 vol. 12mo, beau- 
tifully illustrated. For sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
nov 11—3t No, 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


CARTER, & Co.’s POPULAR MUSIC 
BOOKS, MORE UNIVERSALLY USED THAN 
ALL OTHERS COMBINED —Carmina Sacra, on Bos- 
TON CoLLEcTION OF CnuRCH Music. By Mason ; great- 
ly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and sterling character 
of its music. Published under the recommendation of the 
Boston Academy of Music, with a pamphlet supplement of 
59 Select Tunes added in 1848 by another author, inc 
the variety and excellence of the Collection without extra 
charge. 

Tue Boston Acapemy’s Coniection.—Edited by L. 
Mason. This standard work is so well known and used as 
to preclude the necessity of any recommendation. 

HE Psattery.—By L Mason and G. J. Webb. One of 
the most complete works of the kind ever published. It 
has received the sanction of the Hande! & Haydn 
Society, and the Boston Academy of Music. In style there 
is a great diversity, it being suited to every variety of subject 
and occasion, and is especially adapted to congregational 
use. The Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the 
Boston Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every choir. 

Now reapby—A New Cuurcs Music Book 
FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, NAMELY—The National 
Lyre—A new collection of Psalm and Hymn tunes, compris- 
ing the best ancient and modern compositions of established 
merit, with a choice selection of chants, &c, designed for the 
use of choirs, congregations, ee schools, and societies 
throughout the United States. By Fy Parkman 'fuckerman, 
Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. It is believed that 
this will be one of the most beautiful collections ever pub- 
lished. It consists of old, new, and original music, all of 
which is of a strictly devotional character. The old tunes 
have simple orange, and are within the capacity of 
all performers. 
great care from classic compositions, while it is hoped that 
the original may be found of sufficient variety to please all 
tastes, All needless difficulties in the construction of the 
vocal parts have been avoided; and as far as possible, each 
separate part has been made interesting and easy to the 
performer. Another important feature of this book is the 
substitution of small notes for figures in the organ score. 
As comparatively few persons have the opportunity to per- 
fect themselves in thorough Bass sufficiently to play even 
plain Psalmody correctly from figures, it is hoped that this 
eo will meet the cordial approbation of all. ‘Tne 
book being sumewhat less in size than the others, the price 
will not exceed $6 per dozen, thus placing it within the 

reach, not only of choirs in special want of new books, but 
of those which are already supplied. 

New Cuorus Book, SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE USE OF 

Cuoirs: The Choir Chorus Book—By A. N. Johnson. 
Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. A collecti 
choruses from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, and other distinguished composers. This work 
embraces a Jarger collection of choruses than has been 
before published, arranged in a form for the use and improve- 
ment of choirs; and itis believed, that besides the additional 
interest which its use imparts to choir meetings, the study of 
the pure compositions it contains, will greatly improve 
taste, and facilitate the power of execution. Although 
only published in the summer, several editions Aave been 
already sold. Price $7.50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 

THE Primary Scuoot Sone Book, in two parts. By L. 
Mason, and G. J. Webb, Professor in the Bosion Academy 
of Music. It is supposed that any mother, or primary school 
teacher, who can herself sing, although she may know so 
little of musical characters as not to be able to read music 
herself, may, by the help of this book, be enabled to teach 
her pupils with good success, and thus prepare the way for 
a@ more er and extensive course in higher schools. 

Tue Sono Book or Scuoon Room; consisting of a 
great variety of songs, hymns, and scriptural selections, 
with appropriate music, arranged to be sung in one, two, or 
three parts; containing, also, the elementary principles of 
vocal music, prepared with reference to the inductive or 
Pestalozzian method of teaching, designed as a complete 
musical manual for common or grammar schools. By Lowell 
Mason and George James Webb. ‘This work has been 
prepared with reference to the wants of common 
and academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 

ALSO PUBLISHED AS ABOVE, 

Tue Boston Cuorus Book ; consisting of a selection of 
the most popular choruses, from the works of Handel. Haydn, 
and other eminent composers, arranged in full vocal score, 
with an accompaniment for the piano forte or organ. Com- 
piled by Mason and Webb. 

Tue Boston AntTHEeM Book, being a collection of the 
best anthems and other get pieces, for societies and choirs. 
By L. Mason. es 

Tue “ Book or CaantTs,” consisting of chanting music, 
adapted to regular hymns, and to selections from the Scrip- 
tures, for congregational use By L. Mason. 

HANDEL’s ORATORIO OF THE Messian. Arranged by John 
Bishop, of Chelienham, England. 

Tue OpEon; a collection of secular melodies: arranged 
and harmonized for four voices. Designed for adult sing! 
schools and social music parties, By G. J. Webb and Lowe! 
Mason. As the title sets forth, this work is designed for 
singing schools. ‘ 

HE VOCALIST; consisting of short and or 
songs In parts: arranged for soprano, alio, tener, and bass 
voices. By Lowell Mason and George James Webb, Pro- 
fessor in the Boston Academy of Music. 

THE SociaL Book; a selection of glees and part 
songs German composers, never beiore 

ished in this country; together with original pieces. 
By William Mason and Stias Bancroft. 

GENTLEMEN'S GLEE Book; selected from the most ad- 
mired German composers. By L. Mason. 

_For sale by Thomas, Cowperthwaite, & Co., Henry Per- 
kins, and Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia, and other 
Booksellers throughout the United States. oct 21—tf 


ERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 91 Centre street, New York, and No, $7 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. | 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance. 
A liberal discount to agents w 
No subscription received for a less term than one year.— 
All Subscribers, who. do not give express notice to th 
contrary, will be considered asavishing to continue their 
subscription, an? their paper will be sent to them accord- 
ingly. No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid 
except at the discretion of the Proprietor. : 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first msertion, 75 
cents ; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 hnea or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents. 


Payments for advertisements to be made in advance. 
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